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and all the allied topics lies finally with the people. In 
our country what the people want they can have by 
voting for it. On the whole, they are represented by the 
men who stand for the things in which the people believe 
or which they hope for. This cause appeals especially 
to Unitarians, because Dr. Channing and our other great 
leaders have been men of peace from the beginning. But 
this is a question which concerns no one church nor 
any one political party nor any set of reformers. In 
a large way it is the question whether government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall take the 
place of government by rulers and fighters. 


fd 
THE Billings lecturers appointed by the Unitarian Asso- 


ciation, after scattering to the four corners of the land, 
have come back one by one during Anniversary Week 


in Boston. Barber, Bennett, Billings, Carruth, Crooker, 
Crothers, Doan, Pratt, Spencer, Stebbins, Van Ness, 
Wendte, and Wilson have carried the gospel to 


many places where our version of it was welcome 
and to some where it had a strange sound. But all 
reports agree that the mission was needed and on the 
whole welcome. Why is this not an illustration of that 
evangelical Unitarianism for which Mr. Simons pleaded 
at the late festival in Boston? 


st 


Up to the end of his life Dean Everett of the Harvard 
Divinity School was interested in the idea of publishing 
a review which should continue the work of the New World 
to which he gave so much of his time and thought. In 
accordance with his wishes, and partly provided for by 
money which he left to his daughter, the faculty of Har- 
vard Divinity School propose to issue next January the 
first number of a quarterly, to be called the Harvard 
Theological Review. ‘The purpose of the editors will be 
to give an accurate, comprehensive survey of the field of 
theology and its allied sciences, departing from the mag- 
azine idea of a little of everything, and attempting to 
produce during the year a volume of five hundred pages 
which will be a standard authority in the departments of 
thought which are grouped about theology as a central 
idea. If necessary, a whole number will be devoted to a 
single contribution. 

st 


Our English anniversary exercises, as we may properly 
call them, have been going on in Iondon, and we should 
have been glad to give space to them had not our nearer 
interests claimed our time and space. At the meeting of 
the British and Voreign Unitarian Association and the 
Unitarian Temperance Association Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of St. Paul, Minn., represented his American brethren 
with eloquent remarks which were cordially received. 
We find in the English Unitarian papers many indications 
of interest in the coming Congress in Boston, and we hope 
and believe that the relations between our churches in 
England, becoming constantly more cordial, will give our 
people on both sides of the ocean a consciousness of unity 
in spirit and purpose. We have something to learn from 
each other; and, the more intimate the relations and per- 
sonal the acquaintance, the better will our work’ be done 
in the old home of Unitarianism and the new. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM in this country is passing through 
a period of internal agitation and unrest of which no one 
seems to know the cause and which one who is outside of 
orthodoxy cannot without rashness attempt to state. 
One evident desire is to have a bigger, better, and busier 
denomination. This leads to proposals of union with 
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other bodies, proposals which do not seem to have suffi- 
cient definiteness of aim and purpose to make them 
acceptable either to the Congregational churches taken 
together or to the other denominations invited to join. 
Looking on from the outside, there seems to be something 
a little artificial in the scheme. Recently we asked a lay- 
man belonging to one of the large, intelligent Congre- 
gational churches what the denominations were they pro- 
posed to unite with. He promptly replied the Methodist 
Episcopal and the Christian Disciples. We wonder 
whether one-half of the lay people in any of the churches 
could give a more correct answer. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union. 


So far as we know, the only institution in the world to 
bear this name is the one to which Mr. William H. Baldwin 
has just handed his resignation as president, and in which 
he will continue in service as honorary president. With 
so many of our men and women, literary and clerical, 
who are still cheerful and active at ages ranging from 
eighty-five to ninety, we may hope that Mr. Baldwin, 
released from active service, will join this company of 
octogenarians with the prospect of enjoying life for years 
to come. We have known him during the forty years of 
his service, and remember the small society with few 
friends and meagre resources with which he took service. 
Up to that time he had been in active business, and had 
no intention of giving his life to the building up of this 
institution. 

At that time all the unsectarian benevolent institutions 
of Massachusetts had been founded and conducted by 
Unitarians. They have never founded a Unitarian 
hospital, asylum, or other such institution, because they 
have believed that everything of this kind should be 
carried on outside of the church, without limitations of 
creed or ecclesiastical fellowship. They have been re- 
proached because they did not build up such Unitarian 
institutions. But the reproach springs out of ignorance 
of the facts in the case. Every institution representing 
good will to men, from which they are not debarred by 
tests of creed, has always had the money and the service 
of Unitarians. They have served as officers in charitable 
institutions of all kinds, but have never attempted to put 
their own name in the title or their own beliefs in the 
tests of membership. 

Forty years ago there were institutions like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, from which all Unitarians 
were debarred, and yet there were hundreds of young men 
coming to Boston who could not and did not wish to 
pass examination as believers in any so-called orthodox 
creed. For them there was no welcome and no home and 
no privileges excepting some which non-members might 
enjoy by the payment of a fee. It seemed to those who 
founded the Union that there was not only room, but need 
for a home for young men which should be Christian, but 
not denominational, which should offer a welcome to all 
young men of good moral character, whether they be- 
longed to any church or not, without reference to their 
theological beliefs. Of course to such an institution very 
little money would be given by any excepting Unitarians. 
But from the beginning the door has been kept open, 
the religious services of the Union have been conducted 
by men of all creeds, and the membership has never 
revealed the theological leanings of either the officers or 
the members of the Union. 

Mr. Baldwin has assisted at times in the organization 
of various unsectarian institutions in other cities, devoted 
to the interests of young men. Although none of them 
have taken the name ‘‘Christian Union,” they have done 
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__ the work and filled the gap left by the associations based There are certain types of pietistic belief that do not 


1 Ee upon theological belief. 


mn t It is not improbable that the 
beginning that has been made in some cases in the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations may 
end in the general abandonment of tests which made the 
Union an absolute necessity. But even then there will 
be room enough for more than one society, and there will 
always be a subtle difference between two societies, one 
of which starts with the idea of putting up no bars and 
another which begins to take them down. 

Mr. F. 1. Locke who succeeds to the presidency has been 
for many years an active meinber and officer of the Union. 
He is a graduate of the Institute of Technology, and has 
been fainiliar with and interested in the life and work 
of young men. Asa draftsman and civil engineer he has 
been an instructor and a practical business man. He 
now resigns a business position to take this office. That 
it will be carried on in the spirit and for the purposes which 
have given the Union its high standing may be predicted, 
because for more than twenty years he has been an active 
part of the administration and is familiar with the work 
in all its phases. We should not give such prominence to 
this discussion did it merely concern a local event in 
Boston. But such things have their bearing upon the 
religious problem of the century and the attitude of the 
church toward the young people of the community who 
are neither willing nor competent to deal with abstruse 
and theological problems. 


seem to penetrate the character very far, and alter it only 
in spots and patches. But holiness is a pervasive prin- 
ciple. It moulds the being toa new form. It does not 
narrow the intellect or harden the heart. It turns 
toward the light of truth, and opens all its windows 
on that side. It is not selfish, short-sighted, perverse. 
It is rather a glow of tenderness and human sympathy 
over the being, a quick and sensitive response to all that 
is noble, honest, of good report, to all that would seek 
and save the fallen and the degraded. It has pity like 
the pity of Jesus for the fallen woman. It looks into its 
own nature and sees there all the possibilities that lie 
in the neighbor, even the lowest and most perverse. 
Instead of separating from its kind through a sense of 
superiority, it unites more tenderly, more firmly with 
a sublime charity that does not judge others severely 
and would help, encourage, and save the least and lowest. 
It takes the world into its great heart, and with a piercing 
eye penetrates to the causes of sin and misery; and, see- 
ing the disabilities, the failures, the hindrances, and the 
awful burden of heredity, it is lenient, though it must 
grieve profoundly over human wickedness. 

And, curiously enough, holiness does not know itself, 
does not understand that it sheds beauty and light all 
around where it moves through the world. It lays 
no claim to sanctity, is not set apart, but just like 
other people in outward aspects. We have met it in 


some of the humblest persons we have known. It 
wore no aureole about its head. It carried no palm, but 
The Beauty of Holiness. it made life better worth living for those with whom it 

had to do, and religion a more real and potent fact. 


i There are phrases that so please our ears, the witchery 


of the words lead us away from weighing the meaning. 
But the beauty of holiness is not one of these. It has 
a special savor that brings before the mind the whole 
range of pure and noble religious experience. We cannot 
conceive of holiness that is not beautiful. It is the 
highest refinement, the most clarified and concentrated 
essence of sacred living. 

But living is only a part of the beauty that touches 
holiness with special grace and significance. It is a heart 
endowment that diffuses the gentlest qualities of the 
religious life. Religion or religiosity may do some 
good in the world, and yet be devoid of beauty. The 
godly people of Salem hanged witches accused by chil- 
dren, and pressed Corey to death with heavy weights. 
Godliness has committed a multitude of crimes on 
strictly moral and conscientious principles. Let us be 
thankful that godliness of that character has now but 
little opportunity of wreaking itself upon the dissenting 
neighbor. A nobler conception of Deity has banished 
the term from common use. It would seem now an act 
of presumption to claim to be like God, or specially 
endowed with his attributes. 

But holiness is still a vital principle in religion, com- 
bining, as it does, all the essential qualities of the higher 
life. It is a blend of character, and not a single strand; 
and the union constitutes that beauty which, like the 
bloom upon the rose, the perfect whiteness of the lily, 
the iridescence on the breast of a dove completes and 
perfects the religious nature. 

There are people, sincere and well-meaning, perhaps, 
who have no touch of beauty in their faith, who take 
it like some disagreeable medicine, hoping it may do 
them good, or will save them from something worse than 
the thing with which they are already afflicted. Their 
religion is preventive or precautionary. It has not 
much of the element of spontaneity, of heart impulse, 
that goes out in love, the exquisite beauty, the flower 
of the sweetest and tenderest religious souls. 


You shall find it if you look in the home, in the school, in 
the workshop, in the hospital, in places of business, in 
mills and factories. And shall we not find it, you will ask, 
in the pulpits of our churches, in the prayer-meeting 
and the Sunday-school? Yes, undoubtedly. But in our 
day holiness is no respecter of persons, confined to no 
one class, seeking no one form of sanctuary. It herds 
sometimes in humblest places where men and women 
live together, bear and forbear with patience and kind- 
ness, meet hard conditions with noble courage. Is not 
this the very essence of religion which we all would be 
glad to possess if we did not often feel that to get religion 
is a mysterious process, involving strange changes we 
cannot comprehend and from which we shrink? No, 
religion is just the simple, common life, raised to highest 
power of spiritual beauty, touched with divine purpose, 
and consecrated to God. 


ee 


Current Copics, 


THERE was a growing realization at Washington at the 
beginning of the week that the agitation on the Japanese 
question on both sides of the city presented a positive 
danger to the friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Japan. In the past few days the 
government at Tokyo has been exerting itself to restrain 
the utterances of a conspicuous section of the Japanese 
press. At Washington the State Department has taken 
pains to discourage the impression, among American 
editors, that there is a Japanese ‘‘situation.” Never- 
theless, both in the United States and Japan there is 
an increasing uneasiness, and a persistent impression is 
apparent that the issues between the two countries 
require the most careful and sane handling lest some- 
thing occur to cause an interruption of the tradi- 
tional friendship between the American and Japanese 
peoples. 
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AN ominous reminder of possibilities came from Paris 
on June 7, when the French government forwarded to 
Washington an offer of its good offices ‘‘in promoting a 
complete understanding between the United States and 
Japan in the Far East.’ In reply the State Department, 
in declining to avail itself of the French proposal, ex- 
pressed its deep appreciation of the friendly offer. In 
the mean while the progressive press and the opposition 
in Japan is maintaining a vigorous demand for the recall 
of Viscount Aoki, the Japanese ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and by the appointment to the American capital 
of a diplomat who shall pursue a policy more satisfactory 
to Japanese amour propre. Despite the pacific endeavors 
of the ministry, it is apparent that public sentiment at 
Tokyo is responding to the clamor of the jingo leaders. 
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THE second chapter in the history of representative 
government in Russia was written early on the morning 
of June 16, when the czar, for the second time in a year, 
issued a ukase dissolving the lower house of Parliament. 
This step followed closely upon a presentation by Premier 
Stolypin of a demand that the Chamber surrender im- 
mediately to the government sixteen of its social demo- 
cratic members, and that it suspend thirty-nine others 
on a charge of treason. Late on last Saturday night 
the Douma adjourned without taking the action required 
by the Premier. The publication of the decree of dissolu- 
tion greeted the eyes of the people of St. Petersburg 
on Sunday morning. In his ukase the czar pointed out, 
what was becoming apparent to the observer outside 
of Russia, that the Douma was so largely controlled 
by the radical element that its temper made the trans- 
action of business calculated to upbuild the empire 
impossible. 

Fd 


THE news of the end of the Douma produced a pro- 
found impression at The Hague, where the second Inter- 
national Conference for peace and arbitration had begun 
its proceedings on the preceding day. Incidentally, 
the Dutch government was placed in a _ predicament 
by the possibility that the ex-representatives of the 
Russian people would meet at the capital of Holland 
to take action upon the act of the autocracy. Even 
without the complications that might arise from such a 
gathering at such a time and place, the friends of peace 
faced a discouraging outlook when, at the opening of 
the first session of the conference, its chairman, M. 
Nelidoff, head of the Russian’ delegation, intimated his 
belief that nothing could be accomplished in the way 
of extending the scope of arbitration or diminishing 
the load of militarism under which the Old World is 
staggering. Indeed, the impression that was conveyed 
to American readers by the representatives of the press 
at The Hague was that the conference would hardly 
touch upon a single vital problem of civilization. 


rd 


A SINGULAR situation came to a climax in France 


on June 11, when the civil administrations of five depart- 
ments of Southern France resigned as a protest against 
the failure of the government to relieve the distress of 
the wine-growers in that part of the republic. The 
cabinet, confronted with a state of affairs strongly 
suggesting anarchy, took quick action, promising legis- 
lative relief to the distressed population, and urging the 
mayors and prefects to resume their functions on peril 
of drastic action by the central government. ‘The 
attitude of the provincial authorities was the expression 
of what appears to be the unanimous sentiment of their 
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constituents, that it is the duty of the central govern- 
ment to come immediately, and with comprehensive 
methods, to the aid of the wine-growers, whose occu- 
pation is all but gone, owing to the dwindling of the 
market for their product. 


A STRIKING result of the recent Continental tour by 
King Edward VII. was outlined in a despatch from 
Paris, published in the newspapers of June 17, announc- 
ing the signing of treaties by France and Spain and 
Great Britain and Spain, mutually guaranteeing ‘‘the 
integrity of their respective coasts and their insular and 
colonial possessions in the East Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean,” constituting a new Triple Alliance in European 
affairs. A previous announcement of such an understand- 
ing had been officially denied, but on June 16 it was fully 
confirmed by M. Pichon, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Under the provisions of the new treaty an 
important element of possible friction between any two 
of the three countries vowed is definitely removed, 
and the King of England once more stands out pre- 
eminently as the active and successful promoter of the 
movement for peace among the nations. 
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THE issue between the liberal party and the cohesive 
nationalist group in the British Parliament was defined 
on June 11, when the more aggressive Irish members 
adopted a resolution of open hostility to the government 
in retaliation for its failure to meet the requirements of 
the Irish people on the Home Rule question. In effect, 
the decision reached by the nationalists amounts to a 
throwing down of the gage of battle to all British 
governments of the future until the demands of the 
Irish shall have been satisfied. In its statement to the 
public the Irish party says, after outlining a united 
opposition to the party now in power, and a scheme of 
vigorous agitation in Ireland: ‘‘If the Irish people 
show themselves earnest on these lines, whatever govern- 
ment may be in power will find itself at an early date 
coerced into introducing a bill for the better government 
of Ireland, very different from that recently rejected.”’ 


Brevitics. 


No white man, however generous his intention, can by 
i possibility understand the people and institutions of 
ndia. 


_ Anybody who finds the world an uninteresting place to 
live in, in these days of vitality and change, would have 
found it a dull place in any age. 


Dr. Hale writes in Charities and the Commons on old- 
age pensions which he thinks will be a subject of in- 
creasing interest as time goes on. 


We have just heard of a crazy robin that has started 
fifteen nests, completed five, and laid eggs in two of them. 
Could she have overheard any of the President’s remarks 
about race suicide ? 


We have lost many things and have wasted the treas- 
ures of the past ages, and yet there are few things which 
our forefathers had and enjoyed which we have not in 
greater abundance to-day. 


One of the striking and sad illustrations of the fleeting 
character of fame is the fact that one will find scarcely 
any young person of the present generation who re- 
members anything about Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 
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This country has been ruined, according to men who 
seem to speak with authority, at least as often as the 
term of every other President. It will be ruined a good 
many times on its way to settled peace and unbounded 
prosperity. 


How the prophets do hate each other! No leader of a 
new form of faith will admit the inspiration of another. 
A modern prophet in India, for instance, finds in Dowie’s 
death an example of divine judgment predicted and 
invoked by himself. 


It is improper to describe the inhabitants of India as 
Hindus. They are Indians, and some of them by religion 
are Hindus. But, if in America we speak of Indians with- 
out qualification, we are always understood as speaking 
of North American Indians. 


In some of the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
land one may come upon a man who shows ability and 
culture. But it is not safe to ask how he got there. 
Some moral lapse or eccentricity threw him out of his 
place, and he finally lodged in the only place where he 
could make a living. 


The trouble between the revivalist and the settled 
preacher and their congregations is that the people at 
large have passed entirely out of the mode of living and 
thought of which the revivalist is a relic. Churches are 
living in the age of the motor car. The revivalists come 
with the doctrines of the stage-coach. 


A pretty story is told of a freight car laid up for re- 
pairs in which a mother bird built her nest and hatched 
her young, and then, by order of the manager of the road, 
was sidetracked to await the pleasure of the mother bird 
and her young. And yet, on that same road, perhaps it 
happened that animals were kept without food or water 
thirty-six hours because it was a little cheaper to trans- 
port them in that way. 


—— z —— 


The Southern Problem. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


This Southern Problem, as it is called, is a complex 
affair; but it is solving itself quite steadily. It depends 
very largely on the displacement of provincialism. The 
negro, in a section like this, is treated well,—not as an 
equal, however. The proportion of those whose religion 
reaches from the atonement by blood to shooting a nigger 
on suspicion is very small in Central Florida. There is a 
growing feeling that there is not much danger in using 
the Golden Rule in our dealings with black folk. There are 
negro cars still, but a good many white people take seats 
in them. There are also negro churches and negro schools, 
but this is due quite as much to the sentiment of the black 
people as to that of the white. There is a movement at 
Atlanta led by the ministers, and said to be backed by 
some of the wealthiest men in the South. Dr. White, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, says that they con- 
template the organization of all the moral forces of the 
South in one great body, and the appointment of a com- 
mission, composed of the ablest men in the South, to deal 
with this problem of races, and recommend the wisest 
course. At the same time ex-Gov. Northern is stump- 
ing the State of Georgia, and insisting upon a reign of 
common sense. It is proposed to have the laws revised 
concerning mobs and criminal assault, and so clear the 
way for less of the rulefof brute force. Gov. Broward 
of Florida urges a national purchase of land, where the 
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negro may migrate. Booker Washington replies that 
negro babies will be born as fast as adults can possibly be 
moved. But suppose such a colony started inside ten 
years, white speculators and home-seekers would buy up 
the land and elbow the colored population for room. 
The proposition is, however, nonsensical from another 
standpoint. The expatriation of the colored people 
of the South would block the wheels of every industry, 
aud bankrupt every State below the Ohio. 

There is simply one solution of this race problem, and 
that is, not to keep the negro down, but give him a chance 
to rise. On the former basis social affairs can never be 
safe, and must always grow worse and worse with the 
lower masses. On the other basis there will slowly grow 
up self-respect and civic worth. I think that the turning 
of European immigration into the South is going to do 
something not counted on. It will give the colored man 
real competition, on his own level; and he will generally 
come out ahead. Northerners visiting the South must 
not lay too much emphasis on negro cars and schools; 
for these are merely relics, and must be left to time and 
common sense. ‘The Northerner really cannot understand 
the case. The negro is not only black, but he has racial 
characteristics that lead him to a clannishness that is quite 
as strong as the prejudice of the whites. I have working 
for me a colored preacher, and with him I have had more 
or less discussion. He is a sincere fellow, with the 
peculiar conscience of the negro (we whites also have 
peculiar consciences). Rev. Dr. Cole, as I call him, is 
shrewd, and likes a quarter given to him quite as well as 
he likes the two dollars per day earned by himself and old 
horse. At the close of his first day I said, ‘I like your 
work, Mr. Cole, and you don’t swear at your horse.” 
“‘O Lord, suh! I couldn’t swear! Why, suh, I’se the 
preacher down to the colored church, suh!”’ It was my 
first intimation of his profession. 

Another day my ploughman stopped in his furrow, and 
his conversation threw a good deal of light on the whole 
negro problem. ‘‘ Well, suh! for sure, I likes you, and 
hates to have you go back North, even for a short time.” 
‘‘But, Brother Cole, the people around here treat you well ?”’ 
‘Well, yes, suh! I hain’t got nothing to complain of on 
that score. But, somehow, suh, when I’m working here, I 
don’t feel I’se quite so much a nigger. I hain’t got no 
objection to being a black man—don’t know as I care to 
be white—’twould whop a fellow over so completely, I 
ain’t sure how ’twould take me. But there’s a difference 
of degrees: I don’t want to be an almighty nigger, so I 
I can’t see over it, and once in a while have a white feeling. 
Now, you see, you make me forget that I 7s a nigger— 
that’s something. You can see that. It’s kind o’ com- 
forting; and, when I feel that way, I go to singing, plough- 
ing, praying, and everything looks kind of white for 
awhile. 

“ At night I go back through the village, there, suh, and 
I tell you truth, suh,—jest the solemn truth,—nobody 
calls me nigger, but ’most every one of ’em jest calls him- 
self white. Don’t say it, you understand, suh, but he shows 
it—and ‘I “jeelit.’ “CIs it the’ crackers"-hider Guiers 
“Why, no, suh! Ican’t say asit is that sort of ruction— 
wouldn’t care much for them anyhow: it’s the best sort of 
folk that I know or see,—-folks that don’t need to do it 
’cause they really be somebody. They don’t seem to know 
they disrespect themselves, and sort of make out they 
got to get upon the poor nigger, so as to stand well. And 
they’s wo’s in the house of God, suh, than anywhere else. 
Fore God, I’m ’shamed of ’em. I can’t seejwhat good it 
does’emto crowd downonus. Theydon’t seemto know we 
have any feelings at all—more than horses and mules.” 

Another day I asked him, ‘‘Elder Cole, what did you 
preach about yesterday?” ‘‘Why, suh, you’re privileged 
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tocome and see. I generally stick to things I knows some- 
thing about. Ain’t there *nough in temperance, and 
honesty, and kindness, and ’ospitality, and telling the 
truth—ain’t that pretty nearly ’nough? Ican’ford to leave 
the big highflying doctrines to the white preacher. For 
most part, I hearn tell you don’t take much stock in ’em, 
and I’m glad of it. Fact is, the more I preach, Mr Powell, 
I gits scart at the whole business. Yes, suh, I tell you 
now, it ain’t no light matter, this telling other folks what 
to do and how to behave. I don’t wonder most of ’em 
runs it into believing a lot of things, and scaring folks 
about making mistakes in their notions.”’ Elder Cole 
seems to me to be just about a good illustration of what 
the uneducated negro is capable of. I think his views of 
the situation are shrewdly true. The better educated 
white preachers in the South are growing decidedly 
tolerant. The smaller sort feel very much as they do at 
the North, that the success or failure of Christianity de- 
pends on their teaching Calvinism. With them it is 
either a bitter orthodoxy or atheism. But their people 
are growing liberal quite as rapidly as the people of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York were growing forty years ago— 
even faster. 

Among my neighbors I find half a dozen Unitarians and 
a dozen Universalists, while a large number of leading 
farmers and other business men are free thinkers. I was 
invited to aid, with an address, at the Southern Chautau- 
qua. My answer was, ‘‘ There must be no misunder- 
standing, for I am very far from being in sympathy with 
current religious sentiment.’’ The answer came that 
that ‘‘made no difference whatever.”’ I was treated 
cordially by ministers of all sects. Give us ten more years 
of evolution, and we shall not only get rid of the negro 
problem, but religious liberty will be as broad as in Boston. 

SORRENTO, FLA. 


Moral Discernment. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


Every human act is either right or wrong. ‘There is no 
between. The exact boundaries are there for us to 
determine, and, if we stumble across them, it is our own 
fault. Although in possession of a trained judgment, 
we may act thoughtlessly by allowing a strong impulse 
to control us. Caution is therefore necessary at all times, 
for acts are often irremediable, and, though regretted, may, 
like the ghost of Hamlet, come back to haunt us. 


“Guard a good name with steadfast care; 
Once wounded, it a scar must bear, 
At which, though washed with bitter tears 
The world will point in after years 
And tell what placed it there.” —“ 


Even if the world never knows ‘‘what placed it there,’ 
a renewed conscience and matured will may prove the 
source of perennial regret. Regret and its shadow re- 
morse are not always unprofitable visitors to the soul, 
but their constant presence is disastrous to the best en- 
deavor. 

It is very keen suffering to realize that your past has 
much in it which is not worthy of you; that the faults 
which cannot be rubbed off the record of your life were 
done with the disapproval of a better informed, better 
controlled, and more mature character, which needed only 
injunction and experience to save it from its worst mis- 
takes. Though a man say, ‘‘I will build a wall between 
these places,’ and go to work with honest intentions, he 
cannot be sure of not trespassing upon his neighbor’s 
land unless he knows exactly where his own property ends 
and that of his neighbor begins. For the boundaries were 
there, and the law recognizes that fact only. There are 
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ways of doing everything, but there is also one steadfast 
way which may be found if we look for it. é 

So, often, we are thoughtless about it or do not consider 
it altogether important. This human heedlessness which 
is the common cause of so much sorrow and sin may be 
checked in most cases by the word of a loving, sympathetic 
person. A simple printed word, a tract, or a timely 
sermon has more than once prevented a tragedy. If our 
natural inclinations are toward higher living, we are 
quick to profit by the warnings as well as by the lessons 
that come to us. We welcome instruction, are thankful 
for advice, and so escape snares that our inexperience 
and temperament would lead us into. Others, with a 
less fortunate hereditary equipment, but with an equally 
good disposition, have not the faculty of moral discern- 
ment, do not take up the timely knowledge, or profit 
by the advice, and so fall into the traps that lie open in the 
way of all ardent men and women. 

But ignorance of the law does not protect against its 
inflictions, and those who did not know furnish tragedies 
for the teaching of those who have walked guardedly from 
the beginning. ‘This is one of the sad things about life. 
It is decreed by the inherent, unchangeable quality of 
truth, that wrong is wrong whether done by men living 
in the Dark Ages or by our contemporaries; that, whether 
done by uncivilized races or by a cultured civilization, 
wrong injures more than one person and always matures 
its fruitage of baneful results. 

Creedish imputation and responsibility are for the 
theologians to discuss, but wrong cannot be wrong one 
day and right the next,—wrong for one generation and 
pretty nearly right for that succeeding. The apotheosis 
of historical villains has served to blunt our moral per- 
ception, and we have lost sight of the necessity of a 
measurable alignment of character in our ideals. 

Christ, the perfection of goodness, lived in an age of 
wickedness. And because he was good he was made God 
by generations of men who required so little of themselves 
in the matter of exalted living. They thought, because 
this man was always pure and good and kind and just, 
because he lived close to the Father and in more natural 
relations with himself, he could not be human. So he 
was removed from a close, sympathetic contact with the 
men and women he wished to raise to his own standard 
of perfectness, and was placed among other deities which 
crowd the walls of history. That is why the world has 
really been so little benefited by a study of his shining 
character. Though he was human and tempted like as 
we are, though he lived thousands of years ago he is 
still our perfect example, and a pattern of all that is 
right for our present day. 

Goodness, aided by an inward force, is perpetuated by 
external influence; and we may be as good to-day, if we 
begin soon enough and watch carefully enough, as it 
would be possible to be a thousand years hence, or as it 
was possible for any to have been nineteen hundred years 
ago. The specific gravity of character is definite, un- 
alterable, and can be given in figures. It was always the 
same, and has always displaced the undesirable thing by 
its own ponderability. 

Cowardice is the fault of the age. Under its dark 
wings hover convention, selfishness, ignorance of means, 
disregard of the rights of others, dishonesty, unbridled 
and unscrupulous ‘‘enterprise.”” We fail to see the end 
or object of our existence. Under the Juggernaut of our 
material interest we cast even the children of our loins. 
There is certainly no excuse for the one who says he did 
not think it was wrong to do what he is told it is wrong 
to do, nor is there any excuse for those of us who do think, 
to think only, and not speak. 

Most physical accidents could be prevented if the pos- 
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sible danger were carefully considered and sufficiently 
guarded against, and all moral accidents could in the 
same way be avoided by ourselves and prevented for 
our dear fellow-creatures. 

It is quite possible to get our daily acts under two 
heads as we do our cash amounts under Receipts and Ex- 
penditures. And it is our business to find out under 
which head our moral expenditures go, and to keep our 
accounts accordingly. 

Should I ask if it is right to steal from your neighbor’s 
safe, you would regard me with suspicion for asking the 
question, yet you are perhaps stealing from hundreds of 
men and women who have so little they cannot afford a 
safe to keep it in. 

Or, what is worse, you are allowing murder to be done 
in your house while you deplore the national tendency 
to crime.* 

We remain uninformed concerning disagreeable truths 
or facts, and displace a living doubt with a dead excuse. 
Popular excuses are always to be suspected of wearing 
masks. When we reach the conclusion that we ought 
to do a thing or ought not to do it, particularly if the 
doing involves material inconvenience, an excuse rises 
up to save us the trouble. Then remains a scar which 
the world may not see, but which we are conscious of. 

In the same way we avoid discussing very vital ques- 
tions that concern our homes and children and, indirectly, 
the whole nation. Race suicide, infanticide, abortion, 
—such names, if considered, involve painful reachings 
which as ladies and gentlemen we do not wish to follow. 

Sexual problems must not be thrust into the innocent 
minds of our boys and girls. Men of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and the necessary delicacy must not instruct our 
eager, curious children; but these same children may 
freely read the sensational, indelicate newspaper which 
lies on the table, or pore over a salacious novel in the 
library. While the father and mother talk over these 
matters in private, public examples illustrating the sub- 
jects so carefully withheld pass before the children in 
dramatic succession. 

Undoubtedly this modesty is only a name for dis- 
inclination, and the virtue that blushes at the thought of a 
proper consideration of a legitimate subject will probably 
be unaffected by a next-door tragedy due absolutely to a 
daughter’s lack of knowledge. With all our material 
prosperity, with our business, boldness, and enterprise, 
how do we stand as regards our own conscience and the 
rights of the unborn? 

While we live and breathe and have our being in the 
community, do we dare say, ‘‘It is none of my business,”’ 
upon social, municipal, and national questions, as if 
such matters were not of vital concern to every good 
citizen, to every American who has at heart the best 
interests of his home and country? 

I have seen men wondering about the right or wrong 
of something they have been doing all their lives,—men 
who in business make sure they are right before they go 
ahead. 


Mothers who are not mentally alienated will go to the 


pastor of their church to ask if such a trivial matter as 
card playing or dancing be wrong, regardless of their 
own participation in a crime that is called murder by the 
moral and legal code. It is this uncertainty about cer- 
tain things, this unwillingness to choose one way or the 
other of two ways, good and bad, which provides for the 
existence of an evil that our President has found it ex- 
pedient to speak of in his usually forceful and insistent 
way,—an evil which threatens to destroy not only the 
family life of the nation, but to end its ultimate greatness. 
Hoivatoa, Kona Hawa, T.H. , 
*“The black plague that devastates the land.” Dr. William Osler in a Jate address, 


It is Glory enough. 


It is glory enough to have shouted the name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes; 

To have thrown all prudence and forethought away 

And for once to have followed the call of the soul 

Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin, and death. 

To have counselled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


It is glory enough for one day 
To have marched out alone before the seats of the scornful, 
Their fingers all pointing your way; 
To have felt and wholly forgotten the branding-iron of their eyes; 
To have stood up proud and reliant on only your soul, 
And go calmly on with your duty— 

It is glory enough. 


It is glory enough to have taken the perilous risk; 
Instead of investing in stocks and paid-up insurance for one, 
To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a sea full of shoals; 
To sail without chart and with only the stars for a guide. 
To have dared to lose with all the chances for losing 
Is glory enough. 


It is glory enough for one day 
To have dreamed the bright dream of the reign of right; 
To have fastened your faith like a flag to that immaterial staff 
And have marched away, forgetting your base of supplies. 
And while the worldly wise see nothing but shame and ignoble retreat. 
And though far ahead the heart may faint and the flesh prove weak, 
To have dreamed that bold dream is glory enough, 
Is glory enough for one day. 
—William Herbert Carruth, in American Magazine. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


V. THREE CENTURIES AND A HALF OF UNITARIANISM 
IN HUNGARY. 


Part I. 


Hungary should have a peculiar interest to Unitarians 
for two reasons. 

1. The name ‘‘Unitarian”’ had its origin there. 

2. In Hungary is to be found the oldest existing body 
of organized Unitarian Christians. While the modern 
Unitarian movement cannot be said to have originated 
there, it is true that in Hungary it was first organized 
into an enduring church under the Unitarian name. 
This was in the period of the Protestant Reformation, 
soon after the death of Luther. Thus the Unitarian 
Church as such has had a history in Hungary fully three - 
times as long as in any other land. What importance 
this fact gives to the study of Hungarian Unitarianism 
it is easy to see. 

Where and what is Hungary? 
Hungarian people? 

Hungary comes nearer than any other country to 
being the central land of Europe. It is off the main 
lines of travel for us in the West, and so is less known 
by us than most other European lands; but it is a large 
and interesting country, with an important history. 
It forms a part—the Eastern half—of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire; and yet, as a fact, it is a distinct and in 
most respects a self-governing kingdom. It has an 
area fifteen times as great as Massachusetts, and con- 
tains nearly seven times as many inhabitants. Its 
capital city, Budapest, with nearly a million population, 
is one of the most enterprising and in every way finest 
cities of Europe. 

Hungary is pre-eminently the land of the Danube, 
the greatest of European rivers outside of Russia, The 
vast plain of the Danube, of 40,000 square miles, one 
of the richest agricultural valleys in the world, lies 
within its borders, 
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In tracing the history of Unitarianism in Hungary 
we often come upon the name ‘‘Transylvania.’’ Where 
and what is Transylvania? It is a very picturesque 
and charming mountain region east of the great Danubian 
plain, indeed in the extreme east of the land. It is a 
little larger than Switzerland, and is often called the 
‘‘Switzerland of Hungary.’ ‘This region is of particular 
interest to Unitarians because here the Hungarian 
Unitarian movement was born, and here it has run its 
principal career. 

Who are the Hungarians? And what has been their 
history? Several races are represented in Hungary. 
There is a German-speaking population of two millions— 
an important element. ‘There are five or six millions 
of Slavs and Rumans, nearly a million Jews, and many 
gypsies. But the dominant race is the Magyar, and 
the dominant language is the Magyar. 

Who are the Magyars? ‘hey are a people originally 
Asiatic, whose nearest kin in Europe are the Finns. 
A part of them claim to have come into Europe in the 
fifth century with Attila, the great leader of the Huns, 
the King Etzel of the Niebelungenlied, the ‘‘Scourge 
of God”’ of the Romans. These call themselves Szeklers. 
But the great body of the Magyars seem to have migrated 
from Western Siberia into what is now Southern Russia 
in the ninth century, and a century later to have settled 
in their present abode. When they arrived in Hungary, 
they were a group of rude and warlike tribes, little dis- 
posed to a quiet life. They made marauding incursions 
into Italy and Germany, and were the terror of sur- 
rounding peoples. But, being defeated by the German 
kings, they settled down, and soon developed political 
institutions after Western models, and became an ener- 
getic, liberty-loving, proud-spirited, and important nation. 

In the eleventh century they accepted Christianity. 
Situated in the very centre of the natural path of advance 
of the Ottoman Turks, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Hungary more than any other land became 
a breastwork to check the dread Moslem invasion. 
Again and again the tide of conquest was rolled back 
at the Hungarian border. If more than once it broke 
over the barrier, swept across Transylvania and Hun- 
gary, and stopped not until it reached the gates of 
Vienna, it was not because there was lack of Magyar 
valor. But the advance wasonly temporary. Austrians, 
Poles, and Germans helped the Hungarians to achieve 
the final victory, but the brunt of the long and terrible 
struggle was borne by the Hungarians. To John Hun- 
yadi, the national hero of Hungary, more than to any 
other man (more even than to the heroic Sobieski of 
Poland), was Europe indebted for salvation from its 
awful dread of the Turk and of Islam, a dread which 
for three hundred years, down to a time more than a 
century this side of Luther, hung like a black pall over 
all the countries between the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean on the south and the British Channel and the 
Baltic on the north. 

In Hungary the Protestant Reformation began early. 
Indeed, a century before Luther, Jerome of Prague came 
from Bohemia into Hungary and preached with much 
success the heretical doctrines of Huss and John Wiclif. 
This prepared the way for the reception later of the 
doctrines of the great German reformer, so that, when 
Luther began his work, a portion of the people of Hun- 
gary were among the first to welcome his message. 

In 1521 Matthew Devay, who had been a student of 
Luther at Wittemberg, preached Luther’s doctrine in the 
Hungarian city of Ofen. Soon there was similar preach- 
ing in other cities and towns. In 1529, Hermanstadt, 
in Transylvania, expelled the Roman Catholics. In 
1530 Kronstadt declared for the Protestant faith. In 
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1540 Klausenberg (Koloszvar), the Magyar capital, 
did the same. In 1544, two years before Luther’s 
death, the whole ‘‘Saxon’”’ (German) population of 
Transylvania, at the Synod of Medves adopted the 
Lutheran (Augsburg) Confession. Queen Isabella, the 
wife of King John Zapolya, favored the Protestants, and 
in a few years the Reformation had obtained a decided 
ascendency in all Transylvania and Hungary. The 
first form of doctrine generally accepted was that of 
Iuther. But a little later the ‘‘Reformed” doctrine 
of Calvin to a considerable extent supplanted the Lu- 
theran, and became the more widely received of the two. 

Meanwhile there was a decided tendency in many 
quarters toward forms of thought still more advanced 
and liberal than those of either Luther or Calvin. Indeed 
in nearly all the churches there were men who were 
beginning to doubt the Trinity, and to demand a more 
rational interpretation of the Bible than any form of 
orthodoxy allowed. This could have produced little in 
the way of outward results had it not been for the oc- 
currence of an event of great importance. In the year 
1568 a royal edict was issued in Transylvania granting 
freedom of conscience, speech, and worship to all the 
people. This created conditions favorable for the liberal 
cause. 

It is difficult to tell who were the first promulgators 
of the new faith. Hancaro, an Italian, sowed some 
early and fruitful seed. In the year 1558 ‘Thomas 
Aran, a Hungarian, wrote a book denying the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The earliest advocates of Unitarianism 
of much prominence were Blandrata and Francis David. 

Blandrata was an Italian physician, who, being com- 
pelled to leave Italy on account of his anti-Trinitarian 
view, had gone to Switzerland and then to Poland. 
In 1563 he came from Poland to Transylvania, where he 
was made physician-in-ordinary to the king, John 
Sigismund. He seems to have been a man of some 
intellectual brilliancy and of considerable persuasive 
power, and under his influence the king, the king’s 
mother (Queen Isabella), and many nobles accepted the 
Unitarian faith. 

About the same time, or a little earlier, Francis David 
began his work. David was one of the great men of the 
Reformation period, whose high qualities and important 
service to religion the world has been too long in finding 
out. He was in early life a Roman Catholic, but of a 
liberal type, as is seen by the fact that he went to Wittem- 
berg, Luther’s university, for three years of study. 
After his studies were completed he remained for a 
time in the mother church as a country schoolmaster 
or curate. But neither the Catholic Church nor an 
obscure station could long retain a man with his great 
abilities, open mind, love of truth, and courage. Soon 
he identified himself with the Protestant faith, and 
became a preacher of the same in the capital city of the 
kingdom. Here he drew great multitudes to his min- 
istry, and swayed the leading minds of the city and the 
nation by his eloquence. The Calvinistic churches 
made him their bishop. In addition to his pulpit work 
he gave great attention to education, and erelong was 
placed at the head of the college in Koloszvar. ‘Thus 
every year his influence grew more powerful and wide- 
reaching. 

In 1566 he took another step forward. He had 
become convinced of the truth of the Unitarian view, 
and from that time on he devoted himself to its advocacy 
by tongue and pen. The public effect of his change 
was very great. The Unitarian churches made him 
their bishop. Aided by the influence of the king and 
many of the nobles, the liberal cause advanced with 
amazing rapidity. It has been said that, when David 
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changed to the Unitarian faith, Koloszv4r and all ‘Trans- 
sylvania changed with him. Of course this is an ex- 
travagant Statement, but it is true that in a very few 
pee the new faith had become the dominant religion 
of the country, a position which it held for nearly half 
a century, : 
aoe ten years after he became bishop, David led the 
peceoran movement with great success, directing its 
development, moulding its thought and life, inspiring 
it with zeal, courage, and consecration, extending its 
influence and power, and then—a great tragedy came. 
A controversy arose over the question as to whether 
Christ ought to be made in any sense an object of worship. 
All agreed that he was not God, and ought not to be 
worshipped as God. But, since he was regarded by all 
as a very exalted being, the prevailing custom had been 
to render a sort of subordinate worship, much like that 
which in the Roman Catholic Church is rendered to 
Mary. At first David assented to this; but later he 
grew to feel that it was wrong, and condemned it. As 
a result opposition sprang up, led by Blandrata. When 
Blandrata found that he himself could effect nothing, 
he sent to Poland, to Socinus, the most influential leader 
there, and brought him to labor with David. But 
David could not be moved, even by Socinus. The 
controversy deepened and grew bitter. At last articles 
were drawn up accusing David of innovation of doctrine, 
and on the basis of this accusation demanding his con- 
demnation. King John Sigismund, the Unitarian, was 
now dead, and a Roman Catholic ruled in his place. 
David was condemned to imprisonment for life. Five 
months later he died in the dungeon at Deva to which he 
had been committed. In this tragic fashion ended the 
career of Francis David, the Luther, or better, the Chan- 
ning, of Hungary. The party headed by Blandrata 
triumphed, but it was only for a time. Later the view 
maintained by David was accepted by the whole Uni- 
tarian body, and he who was driven by them to a mar- 
ad death is to-day their beloved saint and honored 
ero. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


More Harvard Graduates for the Ministry.* 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The American universities in general have a very 
strange policy toward the great subject of theology. 
Almost all of them exclude that supreme subject from 
their teaching. All of the State universities do this, 
and many of the endowed. On the other hand, the 
colleges, properly so called, were in large part founded by 
religious denominations, and were intended to promote 
actively the interests of their several denominations. 
Nevertheless, hardly any of the colleges make systematic 
provision for the thorough training of ministers. In 
New England, Harvard, Yale, Tufts, and Boston Uni- 
versity, all endowed institutions, maintain depart- 
ments of theology; but Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Trinity, Wesleyan, Williams, and Brown, all of which 
were founded with strong religious motives, do not. 
The theological seminaries are for the most part de- 
tached from universities and colleges. Even when a 
seminary is placed beside a college, it is common to find 
the seminary property held by a corporation entirely 
distinct from the corporation of the college, as at Prince- 
ton. The detached denominational seminaries are at 
great disadvantage; and most of them are maintained 
with difficulty, even if well endowed. 


* An address delivered before the Divinity Club of Harvard Divinity School. 
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_ Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
institutions of the higher education, which formerly 
sent many men into the ministry, no longer do so. You 
may read on the College Gate that the training of min- 
isters for the churches was the prime object in view 
at the founding of Harvard College; but now the College 
sends but a small percentage of its graduates into the 
ministry, although it does better in this respect than 
most of its neighbors. Ambherst, Williams, and Dart- 
mouth have had a similar history. The Theological 
Department of Yale University is mainly recruited from 
other colleges and schools, and only to a small extent from 
Yale College. These facts indicate that the ministry 
does not hold the high place in the social organization 
which it used to hold, and that the other professions, 
learned or scientific, have stronger attractions for well- 
bred and well-trained young men of force and character. 
Moreover, the number of serviceable professions has 
more than doubled, and the university prepares men for 
them all. Hence a smaller proportion of college men goes 
into the ministry. 

In this hall, sixty-nine years ago, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son said of the ministry that it was the first office in the 
world,—a holy office, coeval with the world,—and that 
Christianity had given us all two inestimable advantages, 
the Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world, and the 
institution of preaching. ‘This doctrine is just as true 
to-day as it was two generations ago, and it is my faith 
in it which leads me to-night to try to persuade you that 
more Harvard men should go into the ministry. 

It is more than fifty years since I began to watch the 
stream of young men going out from Harvard College 
year by year into the work of the world; and I have 
therefore had an unusual opportunity to appreciate the 
common motives and desires of the young men who con- 
stitute this living stream. I think the men trained in 
Harvard College almost universally desire three things 
for themselves in their subsequent careers: (1) they want 
to be serviceable to their families, their associates, and 
the community; (2) they want to be free to think, say, 
and do what they really believe in; (3) they want to grow 
in efficiency and influence all through their lives. Let me 
enlarge a little on these three desires, which I believe to be 
common to many Harvard graduates. 

The desire to be serviceable does not exclude, or inter- 
fere with, the desire for personal success. Indeed, the 
two go admirably together, and form the modern youth’s 
interpretation of the command, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The sentiment often goes to this 
length,—that none but the eminently serviceable man 
can rightly be called successful. Secondly, the desire 
for freedom includes freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech within the limits of gentle and considerate man- 
ners, and freedom in action from all bonds of fear, self- 
interest, and social, industrial, or professional conformity. 
Harvard men have been brought up in a place where 
freedom has been a sort of passion. Naturally, they 
tend to select occupations in which they can be sure of 
freedom. ‘Thirdly, the hope to grow during one’s whole 
life includes the desire to be free from a clerical or me- 
chanical routine and from the narrowing influence of 
repetitive or automatic labor. This hope for growth 
implies freedom, and also those conditions of continuous 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment which make 
growth possible. The young Harvard graduate wants 
an occupation for life which promotes a continuous 
enlargement in knowledge, sympathy, efficiency, and 
dignity. 

This state of mind on the part of the graduates is an 
indirect result of the atmosphere or general tone of the 
University. ‘Truth is the motto of the University, and 
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truth-seeking one of its chief occupations. The Uni- 
versity, however, recognizes that its sons may be cap- 
tivated by different aspects of the truth, and carry into 
after-life many varieties of opinion, purpose, and aim. 
When some critic pointed out to President James Walker 
that graduates of Harvard College were to be found in 
opposing political parties, in all sorts of religious denom- 
inations, and in all schools of thought, and that they 
were often contending one against the other, Dr. Walker 
replied that Harvard College did not expect or desire 
to see all its graduates going into one political party or 
one religious denomination, or embracing one philosophy 
or social theory, but did hope that, to whatever party 
or denomination or school a Harvard graduate might 
attach himself, he would always be found in the more 
liberal portion of that party, denomination, or school. 

Let us now consider whether the ministry under 
modern conditions can fairly meet these common wants 
or desires of Harvard men. In the first place, the 
minister can be highly serviceable. He has the great 
function of preaching, the weekly opportunity of setting 
before a group of well-disposed men and women the 
best ethical views on all human experiences, common or 
exceptional, and the highest motives for right action in 
all the emergencies of life. The good preacher enlightens, 
cheers, and guides. He may sometimes denounce or 
condemn; but, in general, he shows men and women 
how to walk through this world lovingly and nobly. He 
may sometimes be a warning prophet, but he is chiefly 
_an inspirer of high motives and of good ruling sentiments. 

( In those denominations which permit extemporaneous 

. public prayer the minister possesses that tremendous 
means of influence. Leading in prayer worthily is the 
most exalted effort of the human mind. The power of 
such prayer is pervasive and enduring beyond all imagina- 
tion. It may at any moment give to the listener a thrill 
which runs through all his being, and determines the 
quality, not only of his own life, but of many of those 
lives which will derive from his. The minister may be 
infinitely serviceable through the advice he gives in private 
to persons anxious, bereaved, tempted, or gone astray. 
This function of advising requires sympathy, insight, 
and, above all, wisdom; and these qualities are gained 
or perfected only through experience, so that the young 
minister may hope to gain more and more of this influence 
as his years ificrease. ‘The minister may also be greatly 
serviceable by attending to the social functions of a 
modern church. A well-organized, large city church 
has a wide-spread effect for social improvement through 
its various schools, clubs, leagues, entertainments, and 
hospitalities. Every active church is a centre of good 
works for the improvement of society, and offers to young 
people and new-comers many safeguards against evil, 
as well as incitements to good. When we consider that 
ethical progress is the only real progress in human society, 
material gains being chiefly good as they contribute to, 
or supply the necessary conditions of, moral gains, we 
realize how direct or immediate is the work of the church, 
and of the minister at the head of the church, not only 
for the uplifting of individual men and women, but for 
the progress of mankind toward nobler living. 

When we conceive of a highly successful minister, we 
ordinarily think of him as the head of a large city church; 
but it seems to me that the function of the country min- 
ister is a fine one, and latterly an improving one in New 
England. ‘There has set in a real return of thoughtful, 
cultivated families from the city to the country, es- 
pecially during the warmer eight months of the year. 
The country schools are improving; there are but four 
or five towns in Massachusetts which have not access to 
free books; and telephones, good roads, and improved 
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means of transportation are making possible a large 
amount of human intercourse at isolated houses in the” 
country. Four sorts of men now co-operate to strengthen 
and enliven the intellectual life in rural communities, — 
the minister, the physician, the teacher, and the public- 
spirited man of leisure. The minister can be a leader 
in all the intellectual life of the countryside. It must be 
confessed, however, that in many instances the salary 
of the country minister is too small to enable him to 
educate his family well, keep himself supplied with books 
and other means of intellectual growth, and acquit him- 
self appropriately in his high function. Therefore, well- 
trained young men who possess the needed mental gifts, 
and who also have some pecuniary resources either 
by inheritance or by marriage, ought to aspire to the 
occupation of the country minister, just as well-to-do 
young men are going into the profession of medicine, 
not so much with the purpose of practising medicine, 
as of advancing medical knowledge and skill. These 
two missionary callings ought to attract fitting young 
men who possess in whatever way a modest independence 
as regards money. ut 

Freedom of thought and speech for a minister is a 
somewhat recent acquisition. In former times a young 
man enlisted in the service of a given church or denom- 
ination, and after that enlistment was subject for life 
to the peculiar discipline and dogmas of that church 
or denomination. He joined the Roman Church or 
Anglican Church or the Lutheran Church for life, and 
had no expectation of changing his opinions or ever 
questioning the authority of the church with which he 
had united. There is now a much greater freedom of 
choice among denominations for the young man who 
wants to be a minister. The young Harvard graduate 
who thinks to be a minister may make his choice among 
the denominations in accordance with his own tempera- 
ment capacities and intellectual needs, securing that 
degree of freedom in the future which he personally 
desires or needs for his best mental and spiritual devel- 
opment. He must make this first choice with wisdom 
and well-grounded confidence in himself, else he may 
sow the seeds of grave afflictions in his subsequent career. 
In many Protestant denominations the bonds of creed 
and canon, and even of ritual, have been much relaxed 
of late years; while in several denominations the min- 
ister, once admitted to full standing, enjoys an almost 
prefect freedom within the limits of gentle manners and 
of just consideration for the freedom of others. The 
great progress made within a generation in Biblical 
criticism, in the comparative study of religions, and in 
the history of Christianity, has naturally led to a great 
increase in freedom of thought and speech, not only in 
the various religious denominations themselves, but in 
society at large, and has furnished new grounds for that 
universal toleration which mankind first arrived at 
through centuries-long experience of the physical and 
mental horrors of religious intolerance. For more than 
a century past all history, philosophy, science, and poetry 
have been re-enforcing and amplifying the policy of toler- 
ation and the demand of civilized mankind for freedom 
in religious, as well as political, thought and action. ‘The 
profession of the ministry has fully shared this general 
progress of mankind toward freedom. If, then, the 
young Harvard graduate determines wisely at the start 
what amount of freedom of thought he really needs, and 
is likely to need, for the satisfaction of his religious nature, 
he need not fear that he will not enjoy as a minister an 
adequate freedom of thought and speech. 

The fateful choice of a denomination used to be made 
at the beginning of a three years’ course of theological 
study: it can now be postponed till the close. ‘The 
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Harvard Divinity School is an undenominational school 
of theology, whose graduates are welcome in a great 
variety of dénominations. Its students remain perfectly 
free during their whole period of professional study. 
The increase of liberty in the evangelical denomina- 
tions is strikingly illustrated in the recent abandonment 
by the trustees of the Union Theological Seminary of 
their former requirement, that all professors in the Semi- 
nary subscribe to the Westminster Confession. Even 
those denominations which are held by a liturgy, or by 
one or more peculiarly valued rites, to archaic expres- 
sions of religious belief, nowadays permit to their clergy 
a remarkable latitude in interpreting those expres- 
sions. 

Finally, a devoted and active minister may grow in 
wisdom and power all his days. An enlarging conception 
of truth, a wider sympathy, and an ampler hope are the 
influences which make men grow as years advance. In 
no profession can a man arrive at the whole truth, but 
in all professions the way to win more truth is one and 
the same. The modern world has not arrived at ulti- 
mate truth; but it has learnt the way to discover, little 
by little, step by step, more truth. It is the way of the 
inductive philosophy. A young university graduate in 
these days who has mastered this way to new truth,— 
new to him, or perhaps new to the world,—and believes 
in this way, has in him one great element of perpetual 
growth, and the kind of growth will be the same, whatever 
his profession,—the church, the law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, architecture, business, or whatever other calling. 
In any profession we now know the way to personal, 
mental, and moral enlargement. The co-operative spirit 
is also in every profession a way to enlargement, and this 
spirit belongs to no profession in higher degree than to the 
ministry; and the hopeful, optimistic spirit is enlarg- 
ing, and no profession ought more perfectly and con- 
stantly to foster this spirit than the ministry, because 
the ministry is always dealing with the best sides of 
human nature and the best aspects of human society, 
and is always holding up and promulgating the highest 
spiritual ideals. A minister who is not an optimist must 
have been looking backward and not forward, down and 
not up. 

I believe, then, that the minister’s life may be ser- 
viceable, free, and enlarging, and this belief is with me 
the result of experience as well as of educational and 
social theory. I have known well, or have observed 
somewhat closely, a large number of ministers in many 
different denominations. Some I have watched from 
their youth to their age, and have therefore had the 
chance to compare them at the different stages of life. 
Those of them who have had that amount of freedom 
which contented them have possessed the natural gifts 
the minister needs, and have kept their minds full-charged 
by reading and observation, and their sympathies quick 
and warm, have grown all their lives in meutal stature, 
wisdom, and power. They have also mellowed with 
age: they have grown more sympathetic toward other 
beliefs, other religious practices, and other religions. 
The ministry sweetens and softens a man, making him 
more sympathetic and more loving. It is not a stren- 
uous life, in the vulgar sense; but it is a full, varied, and 
bountiful life. It destroys nothing, hurts nothing, and 
poisons nothing. It crowds out evil by fostering good. 
It deals with the things that abide,—faith, hope, and 
love. It works on behalf of the ethical principles on 
which real progress depends and in the development of 
which real progress consists. In spite of the illusions 
of pleasure, wealth, and material prosperity, we all 
believe that the most durable satisfactions of life and 
the realest gains of mankind are ethical. Therefore, 
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to become a serviceable, free, growing minister is a worthy 
ambition for any intelligent and high-minded young. 
man. 


Unitarian Missionary Methods.* 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


In missionary matters our first care should be to make 
our work intensive if we would have extensive influence. 
That we may make the best use of the instruments and 
methods we now command, and that we may create new 
and better ones, it is necessary to have a worthy life 
and religion, and a worthy intention in their employment. 
We can do the best work in our own churches and among 
our own people in creating the spirit and the methods 
for giving our gospel. 

I shall briefly speak of our missionary agencies and 
of some of the best ways of using them. 

The Post-office Mission is one of the most effective 
of our instruments. In its use there is some duplication, 
some waste of energy and material, some false pride 
on the part of secretaries over the number and the quality 
of their correspondents, perhaps a little too much se- 
crecy concerning lists of recipients and their location; 
but, on the whole, this work is wisely and beneficently 
directed. The quality of the literature distributed, its 
emancipating power, has been amply demonstrated. 
The results of this work well justify the cost and effort 
which is spent upon it. Too much care concerning 
the use which is made of the literature cannot be taken, 
but those who receive it generally use it well and pass 
it along where it will do good. From experience I am 
convinced that the work is most effectively done when 
it is wholly directed or performed by the minister of a 
church’ who takes pains to answer all letters and to 
enter into personal and oftentimes religious relations 
with his isolated parishioners, for such he should consider 
his correspondents. He should strive to co-ordinate 
these with his church, and to make them feel that they 
are a part of it, give them actual membership, and make 
them responsible for its welfare and for the good it does. 
By wise and systematic direction this work may be made 
financially more than self-sustaining. Missionary funds 
may largely be gathered from those who are benefited 
by the literature. 

The Paragraph Pulpit.—Those ministers are fort- 
unate who may command the space and the sympathetic 
attitude of the daily press. This is not given to many, 
but the paragraph pulpit means that ministers or 
churches collect money to hire certain space in daily 
newspapers of large circulation which they undertake 
to fill with religious matter pertaining to our mission. 
Its efficacy will depend entirely upon the man who writes 
the paragraphs. If he have quality in him, the quality 
doubtless will flow through this largely corrupt medium 
to those who need it. The somewhat unreliable daily 
press is not the best instrument for the spread of religious 
ideals which contradict its spirit. Other religious bodies 
with greatly commercial motives sometimes use such 
paid advertisements effectively, but those to whom 
we appeal will usually detect the money transaction 
and discount its worth a large percentage. 

Travelling Revivalists.—If we could get the right kind, 
perhaps we could use a few. Those who were once 
trained to save souls from a hypothetical post-mortem 
calamity, if soundly converted to positive religion and 
to the love of God, might serve us well if they would 
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contentedly work with our organization. Such evangel- 
ists are wont to count success by the crowds they draw, 
and have not learned the art which Jesus used of work- 
ing effectively through a few near disciples. Few 
churches or ministers have the capacity of gathering 
up the remaining loaves and fishes after the multitude 
have been fed in a sensational series of meetings. (We 
should congratulate ourselves that the opera house and 
brass band method of starting religious movements is 
passing away with us. Its permainent results were few.) 
It is doubtful if religious booms are any more productive 
of spiritual prosperity than are real estate booms for the 
permament welfare of a city. Church dignitaries and 
officers who have title and reputation, and who travel 
and preach, are apt to overestimate the importance 
of their influence, though they greatly help and cheer 
the workers in the field. There is a large element of 
passing curiosity in the crowds they draw. The Billings 
lecturers, however, have done a solid and most effective 
work. They have not especially sought crowds, but have 
gone about purely with a business and religious mis- 
sion, in the most fraternal and helpful spirit consulting 
with and speaking to the people. Give us more Billings 
lecturers! 

When considered both from its intensive and its ex- 
tensive results, the work of our college town churches, 
especially of those which are located at the seat of State 
universities, is a most effective missionary influence. 
The procession of students and teachers to whom we 
preach (it is a real procession) has a quality and a power 
that makes such work hopeful and satisfactory. It is 
a great privilege to mould the religious thinking of masters 
of the intellectual life. The members of this procession 
halt long enough in our churches to become so thoroughly 
inoculated with the virus of liberal religious ideas that 
they remain immune to the disease of religious ortho- 
doxy. The emancipating power of university study is 
a powerful aid in the process. But a positive religious 
influence in the universities over those whom they free 
from religious traditionalism and superstition is sadly 
lacking, so that our churches serve a most wholesome 
purpose in saving these from the blank negations of 
irreligion and materialism. Many a young man or 
woman who loses hold on religion through university 
studies finds it again in most positive form in our 
churches. Such results alone would justify all the money 
and energy that are spent on these college town churches. 
It is indeed difficult to measure the extent of our in- 
fluence on this ever-moving procession of young people, 
or to keep track of its.members as they pass to their 
work; but you can go into scarcely any community of 
the land without receiving the testimony of those who 
ate grateful for the liberalizing and really saving in- 
fluence of our church during their college days. Often 
these become the centres of influence and the leaders 
of liberal religious sentiment in their communities, and 
are to be sought out and depended upon in the forming 
of new churches. These university centres, which are 
peculiarly our fields, warrant the most careful cultiva- 
tion. With more men and more money to work in them 
we could make them our schools of liberal religion and 
gain many ministers from among the students. Other 
churches are spending thousands of dollars, and are 
placing their best men in these fields for similar purposes. 
We should prepare to use them more effectively. 

We are continually receiving ministers into our fellow- 
ship from orthodox communions. We are glad to wel- 
come them when they are of good quality and have a 
positive and feligious temper. We recognize the fact 
that many more who would be honest and helpful min- 
isters must come our way. But we cannot have too 
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great care in this matter of receiving distinguished or 
undistinguished heretics from other communions. There 
is a certain stage of religious growth which I call the 
Paine-Voltaire-Ingersoll stage. Wecan make but little 
use of those who have gone no farther than that. At 
that point they are not concerned to understand our 
spirit, our methods, or the results at which we aim. 
They often tear down more than they build up. We 
should insist on having these go to school for a time, 
until they gain something positive and definite for which 
to work. I should like to see our fellowship committees 
establish a rule that he who comes to us from the ranks 
of the orthodox ministry must find or build or bring 
over with him his own congregation, and bring it into 
actual organic fellowship with us. If he cannot do this, 
he is probably not of our quality of timber. No test of 
doctrine, but this test of his efficiency for the ministry 
of liberal religion should be applied to the once orthodox 
applicant for fellowship in our ministry. It is inter- 
esting to see a chick hatch, and we know that it cannot 
get back into its shell. It must grow feathers before it is 
much of a chicken or can contribute much to life. We 
should att least require that those who hatch from ortho- 
doxy grow feathers before they try to multiply their 
kind. We need men in our ministry who know what 
is to be done and how to do it. As a warrant for-a free 
and for a religious spirit, as a matter of good missionary 
method, some test of this kind should be applied to 
those ministers who come to us from orthodoxy. 

In dealing with the young in our Sunday-schools and 
other organizations, we should have a care not to proselyte 
offensively. It is well enough to expect that the young 
people as they grow up will become closely allied with 
our organization and more enthusiastic in our work. 
We should not disregard system, care, regularity, and 
common sense in religous education. But the content 
of religious instruction, the spirit of our worship, the 
attitude toward religion and life,—these should be made 
so wholesome, so natural, so true and beautiful in our 
churches that the loyalty of the young should be un- 
failing. In dealing with them we do well largely to 
depend upon the free drawing power of truth and love, 
upon the missionary power of pure religion, which is the 
most attractive force for the young as well as for the 
old. 

I do not wish to interfere with the fine housekeeping 
and providing proclivities of the Women’s Alliance. 
I recognize that it is already much of a missionary power, 
but I believe that it can do more effective missionary 
work than it does. If our women would more thor- 
oughly acquaint themselves with missionary needs and 
opportunities, if they would come a little closer in con- 
tact with our heathen of the homeland, I think there 
would be more enthusiasm for their work than is shown 
in their raising money for good church housekeeping. 
They should go more outside of their organizations to 
expend their energies and their money. A distinct mis- 
sionary task is a wonderful quickener of religious life 
and of spiritual efficiency, a wonderful power for the 
development of the spirit of fellowship and the creation 
of its material resources. 

In the matter of church extension, the founding and 
building of permanent liberal churches, we have much 
to be proud of and much to improve. In our modern 
civilization this is a many-sided problem which we must 
not try to solve too hastily. It is largely a matter of 
natural growth -in religious life. 

We must recognize the fact that in this, as in other 
directions, the American Unitarian Association and 
other missionary bodies have been efficient instruments. 
When we consider the steady increase in the number of 
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our churches, the growth of their elements of power 
and permanency through hard times and prosperous, 
with insufficient means, and often with uncertain men 
as ministers and leaders, we have reason to be proud of 
the results of our efforts. as manifested in permanent 
and wholesome religious institutions. 

We have worked against great odds in the defence, 
open and concealed, which a powerful orthodoxy has 
made. We have had to overcome the distrust and the 
bad impressions concerning religion which a militant 
orthodox revivalism has left in the minds of millions; 
we have had to face the opposition of well-organized 
and effective episcopacy and priesthood and presbytery 
in all communions, with a vast power of wealth and sub- 
missive zealous followers behind them; and we have 
made such good progress, in spite of these, that we may 

ell claim to be the most powerful religious organization 
in proportion to our numbers. We have tried to be 
democratic in our organizations and in our methods, we 
have tried to be economical and effective, we have tried 
to act with wisdom. I doubt if any episcopacy has made 
so few mistakes, has been so thrifty in management 
or more direct or effective than we with our more dem- 
ocratic ways have been. Some money has been wasted, 
some ministers have gone wrong and have failed to do 
their duty, some congregations have been treacherous 
or have become religious paupers. Some responsibilities 
have been neglected and abused. We could have ex- 
pected this. But the loyalty and consecration of many 
of our people and our ministers, their persistence and 
power through stress and discouragements, have been 
the peculiar mark of worth and nobleness. On the 
whole what ground we have won has been well earned 
and well held. 

Now we are out for new conquests and greater vic- 
tories. We must go forward. The Spirit calls. But 
we must remember this: no established church, no cen- 
tre of our influence, should be allowed to fail. In many 
sections of our country the passing away of one of our 
churches, even though now maintained in large part 
by missionary funds, would be a grievous and inexcusable 
failure. The advance stations must be held at all costs, 
else the main force may never be established in these 
districts. To cut a church off in a pioneer work for lack 
of necessary money support from the outside is pure 
waste of funds already spent, and a sad mismanagement 
ef missionary power. It is wisdom and good sense to 
continue to concentrate missionary effort and mission- 
ary money on churches once begun until they become 
permanent and self-sustaining centres of liberal religion. 

I have been told that there are over one hundred and 
seventy churches of the orthodox congregational type 
in the State of Kansas, and for nearly fifty years they 
have received missionary funds from Eastern churches 
to support many of them. Only within a few years 
have their churches in that State become strong enough to 
support their State missionary work. ‘There are less than 
a dozen Unitarian churches in all Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri. Two of these are over fifty years old. 
All but three of these receive financial’ missionary aid 
from the outside. If it were withdrawn, a large part 
of that immense field would be permanently lost for our 
cause. We are wiser than our orthodox brethren (at 
least we should be), but we are not yet wise nor strong 
enough to dispense with missionary funds in such a dis- 
trict. 

The recently extended policy of employing field agents 
to work in definite territory as extra agents for estab- 
lished work and for opening up new centres is a wise 
and efficient policy. These are endowed men instead 
of endowed churches, Much of their success depends 
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upon our finding competent men to follow and to till 
the fields of their discovery, and upon the money to sup- 
port them while the work is being done. We need tried 
men for such fields, men who know what is to be done, 
and how to do it. We do not want experimenters. We 
are in fact sadly in need of something like a celibate 
clergy who can work with their hands for board and 
lodging, and support themselves on small salaries while 
they go to do this work. 

So rapidly are the cities of the West and South build- 
ing up, and so significant are they for our future civiliza- 
tion, that it would be a stroke of missionary wisdom 
for us to employ a discreet buyer of real estate and fur- 
nish him with money to go to these important growing 
centres, to purchase lots for church buildings. In a few 
years, when the demand for our churches comes from 
these places, a desirable building lot costs a small fortune. 
It is easy to name many instances of this kind. We 
could well afford to pay interest and taxes on enough 
land in some of these cities at least to erect an advertis- 
ing bill-board to proclaim our purchase and our intention. 
Other churches buy land and build churches in growing 
cities, knowing well that the increase in property values 
and the contributions of future members will soon pay 
back the debt with large returns. 

Do all these suggestions reflect too much the spirit 
of an authoritative ecclesiasticism? Do field agents ap- 
pointed by the Association, without the consent of con- 
ferences and the local churches of their districts, inter- 
fere with the principles of freedom in religion, with demo- 
cratic ideals and local self-government? It is said that 
there is duplication of missionary effort and interference 
with the plans and work of missionary officers employed 
by State and district conferences. This may be true 
to some extent, but I cannot believe that it is beyond 
the realin of sympathetic and common-sense adjustment. 
It is a clear infringement of congregational rights for 
the Association to interfere with the missionary efforts 
of a church or conference that is able adequately to cover 
and handle the affairs of its district, but in those sections 
where little or no missionary effort or oversight is being 
made by churches or conferences, and where there are 
no funds nor men to carry them forward, our national 
Association may rightly take a free hand to prosecute 
the work. 

We all feel the danger and the injustice of the life 
membership system of the Association which so largely 
governs its affairs: we know that it is not truly repre- 
sentative, that our churches do not have an equal voice 
and vote in their Association. What is to be done? 
We can force nothing, nor should we wish to do so. We 
can rightly and politely request that life members of 
the Association vote themselves into the proud estate 
of honorary members and become ‘‘dead-heads,”’ leav- 
ing the matter of business voting to representatives of 
our churches. We can do nothing more. Gentle press- 
ure and calm reasoning will go a long way to solve this 
problem which we have inherited. However, I suggest 
that we are too often liable to be frightened by a theory 
of ecclesiastical rule before the actual dangerous pressure 
comes. 

There is a large element of honest pride in our exalta- 
tion of congregational democracy in our missionary af- 
fairs, and we are often blind to the fact that many of our 
congregations are actually priest-ridden to a remarkable 
degree. I have heard the people of one of our active 
missionary churches speak of their organization only in 
the name of their minister, who was himself a strenuous 
advocate of democracy and local self-governrient in 
church and missionary matters, but withal a¥masterful 
manager and character. He [gave {[them™no 'chance to 
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realize that they, the people, were the power behind his 
throne. 

Now I do not feel as competent all alone to settle this 
question of missionary power and method, of mission- 
ary machinery, as do some of our noted system makers. 
I have no complete solution to offer, and I have no wish 
to disturb the ghosts of fortner controversy over this 
matter. I simply suggest that we good-naturedly go 
about our business, faking our rights if need be, fulfil- 
ling our opportunities, which are greater than our capaci- 
ties, as far as we can. If there is rivalry, we can ignore 
whatever in it is unwholesome. If there is injustice, 
we can endure and forgive it, and see that justice is 
rendered. If there is waste, we can discover and save 
it. If there is truth and love, we can give them. We 
can do these things because we are a free people who 
will not suffer our freedom to be taken from us or too 
seriously abused. We are at liberty always to create 
and employ adequate missionary methods. 

But the first requisite for adequate missionary methods 
in any religious work is to gain the missionary spirit. 
If the spirit is at work, the right way will be found. What 
we need, first of all, is to make our people see and feel 
the supreme worth of our gospel and the necessity of 
sharing it. There is nothing more important than our 
gospel. Liberal religion, pure Christianity, is enough 
alive and large enough to include all the worth of religion 
in the past, of the present, and all of the new worth of 
religion that the future may bring. Modern enlighten- 
ment and social ideals have nothing to demand from us 
which our religion may not most powerfully aid and 
fulfil. ‘The greatest reform for which humanity is call- 
ing is that modern enlightenment and its social ideals 
should be fired and quickened by the spirit of true re- 
igion. 

In the hearts of the people there is the call for religion 
which shall accord with life as it is now and as it ought 
to be. What we first need to do is to show those who 
“profess and call themselves Christians” and Unita- 
rians, that we have an adequate answer for this demand, 
that we can supply this need to-day as no other people, 
and that there is nothing in the world which is better 
worth doing than to bring this message of liberal religion 
to all who need it. 

So our first necessity for missionary methods is to 
raise the spirit which shall raise the men and the money 
for the spreading of the gospel. Any minister of our 
fold who is not largely occupied in doing this in the face 
of the present religious situation is surely missing his 
opportunity and is largely a ‘‘blind leader of the blind.” 

It is well known by those who gather here that our 
people have the spirit for giving largely for other than 
church or religious purposes. For philanthropies and 
for education they have willingly and efficiently given 
their millions and many of their best lives. What has 
been the source of this spirit and temper? It sprung 
from their moral and religious ideals, from the gospel 
of freedom and of humau worthiness preached in our 
churches. To-day a great call comes from the world 
to have more of that gospel preached. ‘There is a dis- 
tinct demand that the philanthropy shall be wise and 
efficient, that learning shall be sound, wide-spread, and 
of religious quality, that the social, industrial, political 
order shall be free and fair, that justice shall be rendered 
and righteousness shall more largely reign. Why not 
give our millions and our best lives for the founding of 
such churches as shall make these objects more desired 
and their fulfilment more sure? 

Is it not possible to show our people that the most 
fruitful and the most permanent investment of money 
and of manhood to-day is that which is spent for religion 
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and for the highest type of its institution? I think it 
is. 1 do not care to be considered a professional ‘‘yeast- 
stirrer,” as one who presents a ‘‘stire cure” for society’s 
ills; but I confess that I have little faith in any reform 
that does not spring from and end in spiritual reality, 
in the religious life of the people. Purely intellectual 
movements, economic revolutions, socialistic propa- 
ganda, political upheavals, legislative enactments, these 
will not do the work permanently and satisfactorily. 
We have a right to distrust any movement for human 
betterment that does not begin and end in the religious 
life. Real human advancement must be thoroughly 
grounded in the religious nature, in the spiritual possi- 
bilities of man. We should make this clear, and should 
preach the worth of the religious institution to show its 
real and its possible power in the world. We should 
ask first for millions for the church rather than for other 
objects if we would surely add to the worth of life through 
the service of money. We should ‘‘seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,’ and trust that all 
else of value will be added. We need the coming of that 
spirit which shall bring men and money to make our 
religious methods effective in modern life. 

I am reminded now that the money transactions and 
ecclesiastical machinery of the Pauline missions are not 
well recorded. We get the impression from the records 
that the missionary machinery was not well oiled nor 
always kept in good repair. But we have no doubt 
about the missionary spirit that established the Christian 
Church in those early years of its history. There was 
need and opportunity, there was a fire in the heart, a 
life to gain, a religion to keep and give, and willing 
workers to lend a hand. ‘The deed was done, and we are 
even to-day the recipients of the gift. 

A greater need awaits us, a louder call comes up to us. 
We are to fulfil the spirit of the religion of Jesus. We 
are to apply pure religion to the free life of a free people. 
We are to do a great work in bringing in the true king- 
dom of God on earth. No greater opportunity, no 
greater privilege has been given to man. ‘The great 
demand of modern life is for the practical application 
of our gospel. We have found our way so far: we shall 
open it wider, and keep it open as we walk therein, to 
bring a greater richness and worth to human life. Let 
us keep our souls in training for the task divine. 


Spiritual Life. 


Self-forgetfulness in love for others has a foremost place 
in our ideal of character and our deep homage as repre- 
senting the true end of our humanity.—Andrew P. Pea- 
body. 

JF 


I entirely mistake the meaning of Christianity, if, so 
far from discountenancing, it does not demand perfect 
freedom of thought, and enjoin it as a sacred duty that, 
holding fast to that which is good, we prove all things. 
W.H. Furness. © 

s&s 


What is love? I think the genuine article is wise, un- 
selfish interest in other people’s welfare, interest in other 
lives than my own: it is to be happy in their happiness. 
If I have but little happiness of my own, this is one way to 
borrow some,—by being glad in the gladness of others.— 
Charles G. Ames. 

we 


Evil is somehow a stepping-stone to all our good. 
Heroism, piety, tenderness, have been born out of pain. 


ares 
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The expectation of a hereafter gives hope that no individ- 
ual moral germ is lost, and we see that the crowning 
victory of life is the persistence of man’s good against the 
evil..—George S. Merriam. 

Bt 


_ Build your social intercourse on the things that are real 
in all our lives, not on the commonplaces. Make the law 
of your being a law of sympathy, not one of repulsion; 
and, so sure as the daylight is stronger than the night, you 
will find that life becomes larger and sweeter for you con- 
tinually.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“T will lift up mine Eyes unto the Hills.” - 


There is no joy upon the mountain’s side; 
Below the meadows lie, and dull content, 
The swift bees following the clover scent, 
The peasant, like his oxen, heavy-eyed. 
But far above, where whirling cloud-scarves hide 
The sentry crags’ gray, flinty armament, 
The spirit straightens like a bow unbent, 
Filled with the rapture of dim paths untried. 


Sweet is the valley music,—sweet the hum 
Of bees,—but on beyond the upland mist 
Which sets false barriers to feeble wills, 
Are triumph tones, sonorous chords that come, 
As from the touch of some strong organist 
Hidden amid the transepts of the hills. 
—Robert Cameron Rogers. 


Citizenship. 


A few weeks ago I asked the readers of this column 
who had experience in instructing young people about 
citizenship, its privileges and duties, to address me, so 
as to send me any results of their experience or any ac- 
count of their plans. 

I have had but one answer to this request. This is 
not encouraging. But the subject seems to me so im- 
portant that I recur again to the practical side of it, 
not meaning, indeed, to speak of the importance of such 
instruction, but to suggest some details which have 
interested me, and indeed to ask for further information. 

In the South Congregational Church we have for many 
years maintained on Sundays what we call the Citizen- 
ship Class. This is by no means a class for children. 
It calls together many gentlemen and ladies, not simply 
from the congregation, but from all the neighborhood. It 
has had the benefit of the watchful care and wide ex- 
perience of Mr. Cummings, who is an authority in all 
questions of sociology; and not simply as a centre of 
Instruction, but as a stimulus in Education, which is so 
much better than Instruction, it has proved the value 
of such an institution. 

To speak of a single detail, such an arrangement as 
this utilizes the unused power of Sunday of men and 
women as teachers who are glad to do their duty, but 
who would not care to announce themselves as teachers. 
Let me give an instance: I was honored by the personal 
friendship of Hon. Benjamin Franklin Thomas, for some 
years a member of Congress, and for some years on the 
bench of our Supreme Court, and a recognized leader of 
opinion. . When he removed to Boston, I told him, not 
in jest, but in earnest, that such men as he owed it to the 
State in which they lived to address people on Sundays 
sometimes as to those duties which he and men like him 
understood better than ministers could do. I told him 
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that the theory of the Congregational Church is that such 
men should do that service to the State. I told him 
that in the early days John Winthrop did such things, 
Thomas Dudley did, and that the benefits were evident. 
If laymen show their interest in this way in Sunday 
and in the eternities, the Church is asserting itself. 
To every word of such argument Judge Thomas assented. 
He said I was right, and that once a year I might rely 
on him for such duty. 

But I need hardly say that the time never came. 
From year to year we never could arrange for this great 
service which he could have rendered to a thousand 
people who would have come to hear him. 

When, however, our Citizenship Class was established, 
when with every Sunday you had some laymen of ex- 
perience addressing a large congregation, why, you 
could ask anybody to come, and the request was almost 
a command. Chief Justice Field spoke to our class 
again and again. One day I hope we shall have a similar 
service from the present chief justice. The arrangement 
of the Citizenship Class gives an opportunity to men 
interested in education, in the public health, in immigra- 
tion, in any matters, indeed, where the public conscience 
is engaged; and the annual list of our speakers in the 
Citizenship Class is enough to show that men and women 
of sense and conscience are ready to help in this great 
service which Sunday and the church can render to the 
community. 

The Civic Lectures which are given in the city of 
New York under the general direction of Dr. Leipsiger 
give a striking example of the reception which is given 
by the people at large where a fair effort is made to 
instruct and educate them in the lines of public service. 

All old-line New Englanders are fond of saying that 
the New England township in its claim of Imperial power 
provided to a large extent for such necessities. The 
spring meeting, the meeting in the fall, and any oc- 
casional meeting, called by the selectmen, were so 
many assemblies where every boy in the village learned 
something of the foundations of government. He learned 
what law is, he learned what his own town needed; and 
such a town meeting prepared him for the next town 
meeting. 

The fine old name, Meeting-house, is itself a memento 
of those days when everybody felt that the care of the 
community devolved in a measure upon him. With 
the increase of the size of towns and with the very clumsy 
machinery of what we call cities, this school of education 
was abolished. I have had a gentleman of character 
and conscience, the director of a large manufacturing 
interest, say to me, without a blush, that neither he nor 
any one of the gentlemen around him in the daily duties 
of a large concern had voted in a city election for five 
years. They never thought of such a thing. It was no 
more their business than it was their business to sail 
ships to Liverpool. No man would have dared say 
that in Boston in the year 1750 or in the year 1800. I 
am, indeed, a good deal touched when I find gentlemen 
from the great valley of the Mississippi, the region which 
now controls the government of the United States, ask 
me eagerly how they can introduce in their several homes 
the old township system of New England. 

I have spoken of the Citizenship Class, which I have 
watched with great interest, as one illustration of what 
can be done with Sunday in this affair. Such classes 
as are possible in Sunday-schools would be apt to lead 
up to such organizations if boys and girls, soon to be 
men and women, were systematically engaged every 
Sunday in studies regarding political life and the gov- 


- ernment for the people, of the people, by the people. 
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Literature. 


BESIDE Stu, WATERS. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—Whether we could have 
had just the peculiar charm which we find in 
Mr. Benson had not Walter Pater first lived 
and written is a question more easily asked 
than answered. Certainly there are passages 
in this charming book that remind us of 
Pater. Here we have the long, trailing sen- 
tence with its many descriptive clauses, each 
adding a touch of beauty,—the thrill of a 
sunset, the odor of a syringa bush, the joy in 
a woman’s lovely face. Particularly the 
chapters that describe Hugh Neville’s boy- 
hood suggest that delightful idyl, ‘‘ The Child 
in the House.”’ And, though Mr. Benson’s 
style is certainly not so wonderful as its pro- 
totype,—not such a veritable field of cloth of 
gold,—when we have said that it can yet 
bear the comparison well enough, we have 
certainly said a good deal. For some time 
we have known about what to expect in 
Mr. Benson’s graceful, thoughtful, and gen- 
erally delightful volumes, and we find it all 
here. There is what we may call the good 
gospel of middle age, of the quiet study of 
men and books,—a love of nature like that 
which we find in Milton’s Jl Penseroso,—‘“‘a 
twilight scene,” ‘‘a common grayness silvers 
everything’’; but it is very lovely still. Or 
what shall we say of the purpose of life as 
here revealed? A hundred passages seek to 
exploit life’s meaning, if ‘“‘exploit’’ is not too 
violent and convulsive a word. It is to find 
ourselves, to live delicately, “‘to be sincere 
and loving and quiet,—that was the ineffable 
secret”’?; to be something, rather than always 
to be doing something,—assuredly a very 
good doctrine for this terribly ‘‘up-to-date”’ 
age. Again, it is to read good books, particu- 
larly poetry,—for poetry means much in this 
gospel,—to look at afew good pictures, though 
they may not be world-famous; to be lifted 
on the wings of music; to try to be kind, and 
to understand those with whom weare related. 
In contrast with this life of thinking and 
feeling, rather than of doing,—some would 
call it a refined Spencerianism, though Hugh 
himself indignantly denies it, as we suppose 
would Mr. Benson,—there are several vivid 
sketches, as of the practical, bustling parson, 
who always wants to organize something or 
somebody, and ‘‘thinks foul scorn’”’ of all who 
do not bustle about like himself; of the club 
of sleek and comfortable men of the world, 
who live to eat good dinners and to talk 
about political questions for which they do 
not really care. These are the men who, 
unlike this hero, do things, but seldom stop 
to think why they do them, still less how they 
ought to be done. In the course of the book 
there are some wise thoughts about Platonism 
and Christianity. Mr. Benson is always 
deeply interested in religion; but it must be 
a broad and comprehensive religion, and he 
does not think that Christianity is exactly the 
religion of Paul. We have much discourse 
about the art of writing. Of course, Hugh is 
a writer, and he studies the power of ‘‘ winged 
words,’’? much as the Greeks did, or as does 
Mr. Benson himself, with’ the result that the 
sentences flow with ease and grace, and often 
with a really beautiful felicity. There are 
pictures of scenery as charming as those in 
the Upton Letters: the quiet English mead- 
ows, the ‘‘still waters,” and trees that seem 
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to wave messages of peace. Of course, too, 
there are pregnant sentences that set us to 
thinking, as when “Hugh became aware that 
the only persons who are undoubtedly in 
error are those who make up their minds in 
early life toa theory about God and the world, 
and who, from that moment, admit no evi- 
dence except the evidence that stpports 
their view.” As Mrs. Ward says admirably 
in her preface to Amiel’s Journal, “The 
future does not belong to the certain people.” 
We had almost forgotten to say that there is a 
thread of story, but it is the tiniest “thread 
of gold.” It is, for the most part, only the 
revelation of a soul struggling for light, in a 
world not too full of help for the sensitive 
and perhaps slightly morbid spirit, though 
we strongly deny that all thoughtful persons 
are morbid, told with the delicate charm and 
the felicity of style, though perhaps with a 
certain monotony of inflection, that mark 
this writer who, in such a very short time, 
has won his way to the hearts of hundreds, 
we suppose thousands of earnest readers. 


Tue YouNG IN HkaRT. By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25 net.—After writing novels and 
books for boys Mr. Pier has now entered the 
field of essay-writing, into which he carries 
the same buoyancy of spirit and sympathy 
with whatever is genuine and straightfor- 
ward that distinguished the earlier work. 
As the title indicates, the writer believes in 
—and evidently possesses—the youthful 
heart. He believes that Browning’s lines,— 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
made,’’— ; 


when translated into our common idiom 
must mean ‘‘Keep young along with me,” 
for only thus may the reader share the eager 
anticipations of unquenchable youth. The 
essay is worth reading first for literary en- 
joyment, and then as possible illumination 
of lives we have half understood. Mr. Pier’s 
stories are apt and effective. He is not 
afraid to draw his illustration sometimes 
from personal experiences or to express an 
opinion that is refreshingly unexpected. 
There is no touch of the commonplace here, 
either in subject or phrasing. The eight 
chapters cover pleasantly written studies 
of lawn tennis and of swimming, estimates 
of the place of the quiet man, the value of 
a proper degree of cynicism, and the relation 
between work and play, and a clever picture 
of the smoking-room, the one place left in 
which man may escape vigilant, reform- 
loving woman, who is impressed to-day as 
never before that her mission is man, 


THE CHANGED CROSS AND OTHER POEMS. 
Compiled by Anson D. F. Randolph. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This is the 
third and enlarged edition of a volume of 
devotional poetry which has been in popular 
use for nearly half a century. ‘Iwo hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of the book have 
been sold. Mr. Randolph, its editor and 
compiler, was also its publisher, and the 
book constituted his first publishing venture. 
Mr, Arthur A. D. Randolph contributes a 
preface to the new edition, brought out 
under the Putnam imprint. ‘The collection 
originated in his father’s interest in the poem 
printed anonymously under the title of 
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“The Changed Cross.” He considered it 
worthy of more permanent form, and printed 
it first as a leaflet and subsequently in a little 
volume with other poems of the same char- 
acter. This origin of the book indicates 
fairly the literary merits of the selections, 
which vary much in quality. It is a matter 
for surprise and regret that the book was 
not put into the hands of some one able and 
willing to take time and thought for the 
proper crediting of these selections. To 
offer to the public a book which contains 
poems by Holmes and Whittier, Anna L. 
Waring, Horatius Bonar, Jane Euphemia 
Saxby, Adelaide Procter, Phoebe Cary, 
Charlotte Elliott, and other well-known 
writers, without, in a single instance, giving 
credit, strikes one at first thought as a piece 
of pure literary injustice. Moreover, with 
careful editing, inaccuracies of text might 
have been corrected. There is no doubt, 
however, that, even with its shortcomings, 
many will welcome a book which has un- 
doubtedly carried comfort and strength to 
earnest souls. 


ONE THOUSAND SIMPLE Soups. By Olive 
Green, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
go cents net.—A different soup every day 
for nearly three years! That is quite possi- 
ble by using this book of tempting recipes 
that unite nourishment, savor, and economy 
in their composition. The soup kettle has 
been called the kitchen waste basket; and 
Olive Green, who is skilful with either the 
gas range or the typewriter, describes glee- 
fully the joy of the housewife who sees her 
family refuse sausages one day and gladly 
eat the soup based on them the next, or who 
finds Monday’s ‘“‘disconsolate fried egg, 
Tuesday’s world-weary steak, Thursday’s 
disappointing codfish ball, and Friday’s 
stewed tomatoes” all fulfilling a harmonious 
destiny in Saturday’s soup. Blank pages 
are added whereon the owner of the book 
may write additional recipes, if she is not 
like the compiler by this time ‘‘ashamed to 
look a soup tureen in the face.’’ The recipes 
are practical, and the book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the popular Homemaker Series. 


ON THE GREAT AMERICAN PLATEAU, 
T. Mitchell Prudden. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—Mr. Prudden’s 
glimpses of the rugged south-west country, 
with its quaint aborigines and the ruins of 
an elder folk, have already in part appeared 
in the magazines; but they gain naturally 
by receiving book form and ought to reach 
a wider audience. The writer has wandered 
among canyons and buttes, spending days 
in the saddle or studying the surviving 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians. A fascinating 
chapter is that which deserves its title, 
“Under the Spell of the Grand Canyon,” 
and leads up to “A Little Story of World- 
making.” The writer is archeologist as 
well as geologist, and he has the gift of mak- 
ing his studies interesting. The illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 


By 


OuTpoors. By Ernest McGaffey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.— 
Most of these breezy sketches of the woods, 
fields, and marshlands have been printed in 
the Chicago Record. The art of walking 
and the joy of wading streams appeal to the 
writer; but fishing is perhaps his strongest 
point, and he is also a hunter of small game, 
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believing frankly that rabbits were created 
for man, and not man for the rabbits. This 
is the realism of outdoor life, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs can find no fault with straightforward, 
objective description which requires experi- 
ence and observation as its essential basis, 
not imagination. Beginning with April, the 
writer has followed the year round with his 
rambles, ending with a study “in winter 
woods.”’ 

_ NEw CHRONICLES OF ReEBECCA. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25—One can hardly have 
too much of Rebecca; and these chapters, 
most of which appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine as short stories, renew the charm of the 
little girl whom Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
called ‘“‘just the nicest child in American 
literature.” The book shows necessarily, by 
the references and explanations, the patch- 
work form of its composition; but the chap- 
ters will stand more than one rereading. 
Emma Jane’s romance is the crowning chap- 
ter of the book, which leaves Rebecca still 
in “the little harbor ” 


- Miscellaneous. 
Whitelaw Reid’s celebrated address, 
delivered before Cambridge University, 


appears in an attractive volume, under the 
title, The Greatest Fact in Modern History. 
This fact was the rise of the United States, 
and, while the ambassador said that he 
would never have chosen such a theme for 
presentation to an English audience, he 
stood up to his task, and frankly told the 
reasons why England lost the United States. 
From the diplomat’s point of view the 
address traces the forces that went into the 
building of the new nation. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott includes pleasure, joy, 
and blessedness in his definition of happiness, 
enlisting respectively the animal, the social 
and the spiritual nature. ‘‘These three 
types of happiness,’”’ he says, ‘‘are not in- 
consistent. One may have them all,’ and 
they are all in harmony with the teachings 
of Christ himself. Christ’s Secret of Happi- 
ness 1s the name of the little book in which 
this message of modern Christianity appears, 
and it would teach the trick of happy living 
even to those who fancy they have little to 
make them glad. The book is published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. (75 cents net.) 


Among the valuable little books that have 
been published by the American Unitarian 
Association David Starr Jordan’s plea for 
the higher education, called College and the 
Man, appeals especially to the boy and girl 
who is seeking the best preparation for the 
duties of the coming life. The best advice 
he has to offer is this, Go to college; and he 
proceeds to sum up what the college may 
fairly be expected to do for one who is made 
of the right stuff, how one may make the 
most and get the best out of it, and the 
way to choose a college. The advice is 
simple, practical, and direct. (80 cents net.) 


The New Art of an Ancient People is an 
appreciation of the remarkably artistic 
work of Ephraim Mose Lilien, a young 

‘German Jew who has won a place in the 
forefront of illustrators. His drawings 


' show unusual originality, strength of con- 
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ception, and power of design. Many strik- 
ing and evidently characteristic specimens 
of his art are here given. This monograph 
is from the pen of M. S. Levussove, who has 
been for a number of years an instrtictor 
in the Art Department of the College of the 
City of New York. He writes sympatheti- 
cally, making his main point that Lilien’s 
works exemplify the awakening art spirit 
among the Jews. The study is interesting 
from whatever point one considers it. ‘The 
book is printed on India tint paper, and the 
publisher, B. W. Huebsch, can furnish it 
in two bindings, boards at 75 cents, and 
limp leather at $2. 


The Pilgrim Press publishes Margaret 
Slattery’s Talks with the Training Class, a 
book intended to make for better-equipped 
Sunday-school teachers. Taken as a text- 
book, it provides questions for discussion, 
suggests methods, gives references for read- 
ing, and enlarges the scope of teaching 
power. Patterson Du Bois, who supplies 
an introduction, says, ‘‘Miss Slattery’s book 
means that the six-day-busy folk who run 
our Sunday-schools are not to suppose them- 
selves in the dilemma of either becoming 
pedagogical psychologists or abandoning 
the teacher’s chair.” Her plan is itself 
educative, and the book will be found useful 
and interesting by people interested in chil- 
dren, whether or not they are teachers in 
a training class. 


The Harper’s Young People Series has 
been enriched by two interesting volumes of 
the kind that make history real,—Strange 
Stortes of 1812 and Strange Stories of the 
Ciwil War. W.J. Henderson, James Barnes, 
and §. G. W. Benjamin are the writers of 
most of the stories in the former volume, 
though G. T. Ferris is represented by a stir- 
ring tale based on the massacre at Fort Dear- 
born, now Chicago, and Francis Sterne 
Palmer tells of the famous exploit of Noel 
Duval, a young hero of the New York 
frontier. The second volume begins with 
“A Boy’s Impressions of the Civil War” by 
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W. J. Henderson, and eleven good stories 
follow, including Capt. Patterson’s “How 
Cushing destroyed the Albemarle,” a vivid 
account of the battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, the story of Lee’s sur- 
render by Gen. Forsyth, who was present, 
and other chapters no less worthy the atten- 
tion of young readers. 


Amusing rhymes and still more amusing 
pictures combine to make Oliver Herford’s 
Book of Bores one of the most readable non- 
sense alphabets with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is true that a reader may 
find himself pilloried here for the laughter 
and scorn of the mob, but nine times out 
of ten he will not discover it himself, think- 
ing merely that each stanza fits admirably 
some neighbor, who is probably returning 
the compliment. It is hardly fair to quote 
when the accompanying picture cannot be 
given, but one stanza must serve for a 
sample :— 


“W.’s a well-informed wight 
Who loves to set every one right. 
If a word you misspell 
Or misquote, he will swell 
With chastened and holy delight.” 


(Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$x net.) 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Tenants of the Trees. By Clarence.Hawkes. 

by Louis Rhead. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Freedom in the Church; or, The Doctrine of Christ. By 

Alexander V. G. Allen. i 
The Way to Happiness. By Thomas R. Slicer. $1.25 

net. 


Illustrated 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Roy and Ray in Mexico. By Mary Wright Plummer. 
$1.75. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
One with the Eternals. By Edgar Daplyn. 35 cents net. 
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Che Home. 
A Parent’s Plea. 


My little boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set— 
They seem to him but play. 

He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 

At making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish that he could read. 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night— 
Of course he’s very up-to-date, 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
The discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad, 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. 
—Peter McArthur. 


For the Christian Register. 
Marion’s One Enemy. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


“What a whopper!” said Jay, almost 
before the door closed behind Mrs. Walden. 
“Have I lived to see my sister a double- 
dyed deceiver?” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said Marion, sharply. 
wasn’t a whopper at all.” 

“You said you would be delighted to 
wash dishes for Mrs. Walden, and, if that 
isn’t a whopper, I don’t know one,” per- 
sisted Jay. 

“T said I should be delighted to help her, 
and I will,’ said Marion. “Mrs. Walden 
was lovely when mamma was sick. I do 
despise to wash dishes, but I’m glad to help.” 

“Well,” observed Aunt Mary, “I should 
think, Marion, you would learn to conquer 
your dislike. The young people of to-day 
are not brought up right.” 

“That was what Aunt Margaret advised,” 
said Marion, with a wry face, “but I only 
got into more trouble. I learned to wash 
dishes so well that my reputation spread, and 
I am in demand among our friends now 
when it comes to taking care of fine china 
at receptions and parties.” 

“Tf your mother had made you wash 
dishes when you were little, you wouldn’t 
feel that way now.” 

“Aunt Mary, I have washed dishes since 
I had to stand on a stool to reach the pan. 
I used to break the plates until my wise 
mother took the price out of my allowance. 
If I ever keep house, I shall serve the meals 
on paper plates and buy prepared things 
in tin cans.” 


““We that hath a thousand friends hath not 
one friend to spare, 
But hethat hath one enemy shall meet him 
everywhere,’ ”’ 


valet 


quoted Jay, with a broad grin. “You'll 
have to fall in love with dish-washing, Sis, 
if you ever expect to free yourself from 
Itsy 

“That expresses my fate exactly,” sighed 
Marion, ‘‘but I never shall learn to like the | 
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job. ‘There’s one thing about teaching, and 
that is there’s no kitchen work connected 
with it. I wouldn’t have Mrs. Walden 
know how I feel for the world, but I am 
often tempted to smash her exquisite cups 
because they are too precious for the hired 
girl to touch.” 

“Better take my advice,’”’ said Jay, com- 
fortably; but his sister shook her head and 
ran to hunt up a gingham apron. 

“You may be glad you know how to do 
housework,”’ was Aunt Mary’s parting 
warning, as she set out for Mrs. Walden’s. 
“T hope you will be able to fit yourself for 
teaching; but, if you don’t, a good cooking 
school pays, and you do cook very well for 
a girl.” 

“We're going to have a picnic next week 
Marion, and you must be sure to come,” 
said Cecil White, a butterfly of a girl who 
had been asked to help pour the tea, and 
certainly looked like a fairy in her lovely, 
snowy frock, as she hovered about Marion 
in her big apron with hands red from dish- 
water. ‘“‘We are to go to View Point before 
the season opens, and spend the day. We are 
to take easily prepared things, for the picnic 
is to be very informal. Don’t forget. It’s 
next Tuesday.” 

“ll go if there’s to be no dish-washing,”’ 
muttered Marion, looking after Cecil with 
something like envy. ‘Picnics are a lot 
of bother.” 

But this one proved the exception to the 
rule, for the boys of the crowd generously 
bought cold chicken, doughnuts, pickles, 
cake, ice-cream, and all the other good things 
from Mrs. Wingate, who sold home-made 
dainties; and for once the girls planned to 
have a fine time without trouble. 

“Just opening the hotel?” said Jay in 
surprise, as they neared the huge frame 
structure in the grove. ‘‘I supposed the 
season opened earlier.”’ 

“Tet’s be thankful it doesn’t,” said one 
of the girls. ‘‘We can have the whole lovely 
place to ourselves for once.” 

“And enough boats for once,’? said Max 
Lanning. ‘Suppose we fish first before 
this June sun gets too warm.” 

All were agreed, and Max soon brought the 
big row boat around to the tiny landing. 
“Tf you girls are as noisy as this all morning, 
you'll have to go in boats by yourselves,’’ 
declared Max, ungallantly. 

How it happened no one knew exactly, 
but the rotten edge of the landing crumbled 
away a little just as Max was helping Marion 
into the boat, and both were thrown into 
the water. The girls shrieked wildly, but 
the boys dragged them out before they 
suffered anything more than a bath in the 
shining water. 

“Come right up to the hotel,” said Mrs. 
Walden, the chaperon, briskly. ‘‘We must 
find some clothes until these dry. We have 
great reason to be thankful that it was no 
worse.” 

Marion had often read of beautiful heroines 
rescued from watery graves; and, when she 
saw herself in a mirror she felt that any 
one who could be beautiful and dripping wet 
deserved all the praise of story writers. 
Her new dress was ruined, her shoes squeaked 
with water, and her hat allowed red and 
green streams to give her the appearance 
of an Indian. Max was being helped into 
dry garments by his friends, and in less than 
half an hour the two young people made 
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their appearance none the worse for their 
bath. 

“You go on,” said Marion, half vexed and 
half laughing. ‘‘You don’t need to let 
us spoil the picnic. No, indeed! I wouldn’t 
think of going out in these clothes,” and 
she looked at the calico wrapper provided 
by a woman in the hotel kitchen. It was 
large enough for two girls of her size, and 
the carpet slippers were enormous. “T’ll 
stick to the kitchen, thank you, until my 
clothes are dry.” 

“Yes, get out of here,” said Max, amid 
the merry laughter at his appearance. His 
trousers were turned up six inches, though 
he was no dwarf, and his long arms pro- 
truded from the sleeves. ‘‘Do you hear? 
We're tired of furnishing amusement for 
the crowd. Say, don’t forget us at dinner- 
time if the clothes shouldn’t be dry. Do 
you hear?” 

“Vl put your shoes at the edge of the 
bake oven,” said the woman in the kitchen, 
kindly. ‘‘They’ll dry sooner.’? She wad- 
dled away with the soaked shoes, and amid 
much laughter the ‘‘washing’”? was spread 
on the grass to dry. The woman also set on 
some irons, so that at the first possible moment 
the garments could be assisted in the drying 
process. 

“Isn’t this dreadful?’ said Max, after 
they had forlornly watched the laughing 
crowd troop off. ‘“‘How on earth are we 
to put in the time ?’’ 

“Ym going to help Mrs. Trent with these 
dishes,” said Marion, rolling back her wrapper 
sleeves. ‘‘Not that I love dish-washing, but 
I like idleness in a place like this still less. 
Better take a towel and dry them, Max. 
It will help pass the time. I think until 
the end of my days I shall be indebted to 
some one and be trying to repay by washing 
dishes.” 

“Something smells fearful,’ 
later, taking his sixth towel. 
what on earth it can be?” 

“Open the doors wider,’ said Marion. 
“This is horrible!” 

“Your shoes!” said Mrs. Trent, coming in. 
“Who shut that oven door?” 

A cloud of smoke rolled out as she jerked 
the oven door open, and dragged out the 
remains of the shoes. “It’s a wonder you 
didn’t smell the leather.”’ 

In spite of their troubles Max and Marion 
laughed till they cried. Marion looked down 
at her carpet slippers, and Max took note 
of his number tens, and then they shrieked 
again. “‘We’re doomed to stick to the 
kitchen all day,” they said, finally, and fell 
to dish-washing. The dozens and dozens 
of dishes unwashed since the season before, 
dusty, sooty, and fly-specked, were reduced 
to orderly piles of shining ware, which Mrs. 
Trent thankfully returned to the cupboards 
she hastily cleaned. 

“This is something like,” said the manager, 
pausing in one of his flying trips about 
the hotel. ‘‘Where did you engage these 
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helpers, Mrs. Trent? I’ll put them on the 
force at five dollars a week if they keep on 
working like this.” | 

In spite of this flattering offer the carpet 
slippers and number tens thankfully climbed 
into the carriage for the homeward journey. 
Mrs. Trent was profuse in thanking them 
for their aid, and it was a very jolly party 
that arrived home just at dusk. 

“I have such good news for you, Marion,”’ 
said Mrs. Morton, the instant her daughter 
entered. “Mr. Randolph wants you to be 
companion to an old aunt of his at thirty 
dollars a month. And that isn’t the best 
of it,” as Marion’s eyes shone. ‘She lives 
in a college town and is willing you should 
take as many studies as you can manage 
when you are not with her. Mr. Randolph 
says she is peculiar, but very kind-hearted, 
and you will have no trouble in getting 
along.” 

“Any dish-washing in the job?” inquired 
Jay. 

“Of course not. Marion is to read to the 
old lady and drive out with her when she 
cares to go. Five hours a day will cover 
the necessary work. You will have a good 
home and plenty of time for study, Mr. Ran- 
dolph says.” 

So to Petersburg Marion went, and 
found Mrs. Randolph apparently delighted 
to see her. “I do enjoy young girls,” she 
said, kissing Marion heartily. ‘We will 
have good times together, my dear.’ 

Marion was surprised to find the house al- 


» most barren of feminine touches in the way 


of pillows, fancy work, and pictures. The 
rooms were furnished in the plainest furni- 
ture, guiltless of anything that could catch 
dust. Dinner was served soon after her 
arrival, and she was much afraid her hostess 
would discover that her plate was wet and 
not over clean. However, Mrs. Randolph 
chatted and laughed as she urged the young 
girl to eat, and the meal passed off pleasantly. 

“T suppose you will find the house rather 
bare,”’ said Mrs. Randolph, ‘‘but you will 
soon learn to like living in this simple way. 
My mother was a great housekeeper. I 
used to despise housework, and I made up 
my mind that, if I ever had a home, the work 
should be simplified as much as possible. 
I have no draperies, and our food is plain 
and wholesome. I want to show you some 
labor savers in the kitchen—my own in- 
ventions for lightening the duties of my 
maids.” 

Behind Mrs. Randolph’s back the jolly 
cook made a face at the elaborate rack that 
was the pride of the mistress, and Marion 
found herself sympathizing with the poor 
woman who must use such a device. ‘You 
simply arrange the dirty dishes in this rack, 
soak them well, and then rinse with hot 
water,” explained Mrs. Randolph; and 
Marion no longer wondered at the appearance 
of her plate at dinner. “This saves all 
the work of wiping and washing the dishes. 
We haven’t had a dish-towel in the house for 
years.” 

“As often as you can, sneak into my 
kitchen, and you'll get a clean bite,” said 
the cook one day, when Mrs. Randolph was 
out calling. ‘I bake pies after she’s safely 
in bed nights, and keep my own dishes clean; 
but you can’t learn her nothing. It gives 
me cold chills to muss with them cold, 
clammy things. Give me a good, big dish- 
rag and plenty of hot water, I say.” 
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“Tt’s a good place and I’m getting along 
well in my studies, but I can’t stand the end- 
less round of canned meats and vegetables,” 
sighed Marion. “TI should be glad to wash 
the dishes myself if she’d only let me. I 
am starved for some good roast beef and 
gravy.” 

‘No roast beef,’’ said the cook, positively. 
“The roaster is hard to rinse, and that means 
drudgery. If she’d only come down with 
the rheumatiz we’d get along all right, or, if 
you could persuade her that opening cans is 
drudgery, she might have fresh meats.” 

At the end of a year Marion had a good 
position offered her in a home school. The 
family noticed that she. seemed to enjoy 
helping. To a question about her ancient 
enemy from Jay, Marion gave a reply that 
astonished the family. 

“Hate dish-washing? I dearly love it. 
If you had eaten off dirty dishes for a whole 
year, it would cure you of ever saying a word 
about drudgery, wouldn’t it? My one enemy 
no longer meets me everywhere, for it is now 
my friend.” 


Some Garden Secrets. 

Greta found Alan lying face down on the 
bank of the lily pond. He was staring hard 
into the water. 

“What are you looking for, Alan?’ she 
asked, coming up behind him and staring 
down, too. 

“Trying to see a tadpole turn into a frog,” 
said Alan. ‘You know they drop their 
tails off and turn into regular frogs; but I 
don’t see any spare tails lying around, and 
I’ve watched and watched, and none of them 
seem to be shedding their tails to-day.” 

“That’s something like watching a bud 
blossom,” said Greta. ‘‘You know, when 
a bud looks as if it were going to open surely 
in a minute, and you watch and watch and 
watch till you almost go to sleep, and it 
doesn’t move a mite, then, after you go 
off and play for just a tiny minute, when 
you come back it’s all blossomed out. But 
I guess, if you watched forever, you’d never 
see a tadpole’s tail drop off, for they don’t 
drop off,” 

“They do too,” said Alan. ‘How else 
do they get rid of them? When they’re 
tadpoles, they have tails; and, when they’re 
frogs, they have none, so they must drop 
Veta ce 

“T used to think so,” said Greta. “But 
Aunt Peggy, she goes to college, you know, 
and she learned there that they don’t lose 
their tails off—the tadpoles, I mean. They 
just grow shorter and shorter till they dis- 
appear inside of the frog. I suppose it is 
something the way a turtle draws his head 
in his shell, only the turtle does it often and 
quickly, and the tadpole does it once awfully 
slowly, and never pokes it out again. Aunt 
Peggy said the tail changed inside of the frog, 
but I didn’t understand very well all about 
ites 

“When I grow up, I’m going to college to 
find out for myself,” said Alan, determinedly. 

“So am I,” said Greta. ‘“‘Aunt Peggy 
told me about a funny blackfish called the 
squid that manufactures ink inside of him- 
self, and, when his enemies are pursuing him 
in the water, he just spills a lot of the ink 
into the water so the water gets all cloudy, 
and the enemy can’t see the squid at all, and 
he escapes.” 
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” “He’s a real smart fish, isn’t he?” said 
Alan. “Did your Aunt Peggy ever see 
one ?”” 

“Yes, and she saw the ink, too; and she 
dipped a pen in it and wrote her name and 
the date, and that it was written in squid 
ink, And it looks ’most like any ink. If 
you'll come in the house, she’ll show it to 
you.” 

As the children were going to the house, 
Alan said :— 

““There’s one other thing I’d like to see, 
and that’s a snake crawling out of his skin. 
You know that snake’s skin we found in the 
bushes last summer? Well, I’d just like to 
have seen the snake crawl out of it.” 

“We'll have to keep our eyes open,” said 
Greta.—New York News. 


The Needy Spot. 


A sense of humor is a saving grace in a 
schoolmaster, Used wisely it is a far more 
effective weapon of discipline than the ferule. 
Dr. Dewey, principal of the old high 
school of Rochester, N.Y., counted it among 
his other excellent attributes; and Jenny M. 
Parker, in her book on the city, quotes sev- 
eral instances of its efficacy. 

A boy in Dr. Dewey’s room had ar- 
ranged a complicated mechanism by which 
the lid of his desk could he held open, ex- 
posing a mirror. One day the lad, behind 
the shield of this cover, was elaborately brush- 
ing his hair and admiring its effect in the 
glass. 

Smoother and more carefully he plastered 
down his shining locks, utterly oblivious to 
the rest of the world. Unbeknown to him 
Dr. Dewey had stolen quietly up behind 
his chair, and was gazing at the process with 
great aniusement. Suddenly he remarked :— 

‘Smith, it’s the inside of your head that 
needs brushing.” 

Smith jumped a foot or two from his seat, 
and the desk lid came down with a bang. 


The last time Washington was in New 
England, on one of his progresses, so called, 
he made a visit at the house of Roger Sher- 
man,—the Roger Sherman who has been 
called the author of the Constitution. As 
he left the house one day, one of the little 
Sherman girls opened the door for him, and 
he said to her:— 

“‘T wish you better office, my dear.” 

To which the bright little girl replied :— 

“Yes, to let you in.” 

This little girl afterward became the 
mother of our Senator Hoar, who preserved 
so well the traditions and principles of the 
Revolution.—E.. E. Hale, in Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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The Anniversaries. 


Address by Rev. W. T. Brown. 


In the limited time allotted to me I clearly 
ought to do or attempt two things: first, 
to be the mouthpiece, in some sort, of my 
fellow-workers and yours in this new depart- 
ment, and tell you what their work in that 
distant field means; and, second to tell 
you what seems to me to be our opportunity 
and obligation in that section of our country. 

The Rocky Mountain Department, as 
defined by the board of directors, comprises 
five States and two Territories; namely, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. For the present, 
the field of our missionary endeavor in this 
department is confined to the four States 
first named, though it is certain that this 
entire territory, embracing more than one- 
fifth of the total area of the United States 
and containing incomparably the richest 
mineral and agricultural resources of the 
nation, will increasingly be a challenge to 
our liberal churches which they cannot 
refuse or neglect without disavowing their 
moral and spiritual lineage. The great 
systems of irrigation, which will make the 
Rocky Mountain valleys and plateaus the 
garden and granary of the world, the im- 
mense mining projects now in operation or 
in contemplation for the development of 
mineral deposits rich beyond calculation, 
and the unapproachable beauty and sublimity 
of mountain scenery coupled with a climate 
elsewhere unequalled, will insure an ever- 
increasing tide of immigration thither. 

Indeed, that tide of immigration is already 
flowing that way. Since 1900 the city of 
Denver has gained forty or fifty thousand. 
Butte, Mont. has grown from 36,000 to 
Over 75,000; Boise, Ida., from less than 
6,000 to over 18,000; Salt Lake City from 
57,000 to 80,000; Pueblo, from 29,000 to 
50,000; and Spokane, from 42,000 to 96,000 
—at least it was 96,000 March 21, and 
people were arriving at the rate of 2,000 
a day. In these six years Boston has gained 
barely six thousand. 

The territory embraced in the Rocky 
Mountain Department is eleven times as 
large as all New England and ninety times 
as big as the State of Massachusetts. ‘The 
four States to which your work is now con- 
fined have a total area six times as great 
as that of New England and fifty times that 
of Massachusetts. Indeed, the single State 
of Montana, where a county has the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary Eastern State, will contain 
seventeen States of the size of Massachusetts 
and leave room for Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware besides. Although the field secretary 
did not make two complete journeys over 
his field, his total mileage was nearly 14,000 
miles. 

In that great and growing section of our 
country, with a population representing 
a much higher percentage of native Americans 
than Boston, perhaps than New England, 
the Unitarian body has twelve ministers— 
ten in charge of churches, one not in active 
service, and the field secretary. Of these, 
six are in Colorado, three in Montana, and 
one each in Utah and Idaho. I submit 
that this is not a record upon which we 
have a right to pride ourselves. Rather 
is it a fact that ought to provoke serious 
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thinking and radical changes in aim and 
method and spirit, that a religious movement 
of so recent origin as Christian Science has a 
far greater representation in those four 
States than we, and at every point is stronger 
in numbers and more potent in its hold on 
the lives of individuals. Our societies are 
limited wholly to cities. But there is 
hardly a town of any size in all that section 
in which Christian Science societies do 
not exist. 

I am not ignorant of differences in the 
organization and purpose of these societies 
as compared with our free churches. Never- 
theless, I will not concede that there is any 
good reason why the liberal faith—if it be 
a genuine religious faith, and not merely a 
group of more or less interesting and en- 
lightened views—should not succeed in any 
place where Christian Science can gain a 
foothold. Indeed, I know of no ground upon 
which any alleged faith can be regarded as 
religious which is not fundamentally and 
vitally missionary, which has not power to 
touch and hold all sorts and conditions of 
men, which does not claim every stratum 
of society for its dominion and make good 
its claim. Certainly, the Christianity of 
Jesus or of Paul was not the monopoly of 
a class, and did not require a college educa- 
tion to understand and respond to. More- 
over, the experience of a single one of our 
Unitarian societies—that in Boise—during 
the past six months is abundant evidence that 
liberal preaching has a hold on human in- 
terest and can reach men and women of 
widely differing’ condition and social ante- 
cedents. 

Now a few words about our eleven 
churches. Only three of them can be called 
self-supporting. Up to the present month 
eight of the eleven have been receiving 
aid continuously from the Association. I 
am glad to be able to say that within two 
months past one of these has courageously 
undertaken thenceforth to bear its own 
burden,—a resolution which is sure to be 
a means of grace to that society. With 
prompt aid in securing suitable equipment 
in the way of ‘church buildings—which aid 
the Association with fine foresight has 
already given—three more of our societies, 
those in Butte, Boise, and Great Falls, will, 
within a short time, if not at once, become 
self-sustaining. In fact, there is fair pros- 
pect that all our present churches in this 
department, with the exception of Odgen, 
which was organized early in February, 
will in the near future not only be able to 
meet all their own expenses, but some of 
them—if the spirit of our noblest prophets 
did not die with them—will become sources 
of missionary power and enthusiasm in our 
fellowship. 

I cannot speak too warmly of the spirit 
and devotion of our fellow-workers in these 
eleven churches: of Mr. and Mrs. Nichols at 
Pueblo, whose earnestness and sympathetic 
service have won for our church in that 
town a standing and an influence entirely 
out of proportion to its numerical strength; 
of Mr. and Mrs. Brockway, who have carried 
to Greeley, Col., the same high character 
and winning personality that marked their 
service in Dunkirk, N.Y.; of our society 
in Fort Collins, where Dr. Ward is in the 
midst of an energetic campaign of education 
respecting liberal thought and modern 
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of our Western fellowship, a temple erected 
under the ministry of Mr. Gifford; of the 
extraordinary organizing ability of Mr. 
Baker, who has added seventy or more to 
the membership of our church in Colorado 
Springs and kindled a good deal of enthusiasm 
among the young people of that town; of 
the phenomenal growth of our society at 
Boise under the inspiring leadership of Mr. 
Mitchell, formerly of Lebanon, N.H., who 
is himself an embodiment of the persuasive 
gospel he preaches; of the enthusiasm which 
attends Mr. Malick’s work in Great Falls, 
Mont., where the largest audience ever 
gathered there by Unitarian preaching are 
rewarding his earnest appeal; of our strong 
church in Helena, where Mr. Powell has 
not only won the love and loyalty of his own 
people, but the respect of everybody else, 
of the little band of liberals in Butte, whose 
devotion and self-sacrifice are not equalled 
in any church I know, and whose minister, 
Mr. Duncan, by his fine ability as a leader 
in literary and philosophical studies, has 
exerted a marked influence in the community ; 
of the new epoch in the existence of the 
Spokane society opened under the wise 
leadership of Mr. Fuller; of our Salt Lake 
church, where the energy and devotion 
of Mr. Eddy are bearing good fruit, while 
its Sunday-school, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Eddy, has doubled its membership and 
is the largest in our department; of the 
loyal band of earnest men and women in 
Ogden, who have raised the banner of our 
faith in that growing city; and of Dr. Utter: 
at Denver, now in the twelfth year of his 
pastorate, loved by all his people and re- 
spected by the entire city. Time would 
fail me were I to attempt to tell of the en- 
couragement -and inspiration which our 
Billings lecturers, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Stebbins, 
and Dr. Crooker, brought to our churches. 
Impressions were made by them which will 
not cease to be remembered for years to come. 
The wise use of that lectureship to send men 
who have a distinct and inspiring message 
through our Western field must prove an 
important part of our missionary work. 

But it would be a sorry exhibition of 
religious faith to say or think that we must 
confine our endeavor to these few places. 
Any such policy as that would be a confession 
that we possess no such thing as religious 
faith. If there are towns and cities in that 
Western country where there are large num- 
bers of people to whom the obsolete dogmas 
of orthodoxy simply cannot and do not 
appeal, and who are really without religious 
leadership or teaching, I submit that such 
places and people are a challenge to us of the 
Unitarian churches which we shall ignore 
at the cost of our own spiritual life. Such 
places there are—and such people—all over 
that field. The university or college towns 
of Moscow, Ida.; Missoula and Bozeman, 
Mont., and Boulder, Col., regardless 
what the state of mind of the faculty or 
townspeople in either or any of them, are a 
challenge to the Unitarian churches, to all 
men and women of the liberal faith, but not 
a whit more so than other towns and cities of 
these same States and others, or of the mining 
towns of Nevada, where it surely is as im- 
portant that the gospel of a divine humanity 
now and here should be preached, as it is 
that an alleged religion of forms and tra- 
ditions should be propagated. I do not 


science in one of the most beautiful temples |say that we shall prove ourselves equal to 
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these plain demands, but they are there, 
and the frank recognition of them and of 
what they signify should prove the most 
effective means of raising missionary funds 
and for arousing that missionary spirit with- 
out which we labor in vain... 

But I should be untrue to my fellow- 
workers if I did not make it clearly under- 
stood under what conditions they are work- 
ing, and what their service is bound to mean, 
if it is to mean anything worth while. A 
man, than whom none in our fellowship is 
better qualified by experience and judgment 
to know, assured me not long ago that no 
man will go from the East to one of these 
churches or mission points in the West who 
has not the missionary spirit. That state- 
ment is a sermon in itself. It involves 
the whole problem of our work out yonder, 
if it does not define the conditions of effective 
and worthy endeavor anywhere. It is per- 
fectly true that few men will go to one of 
these Western fields, fewer still will stay 
for any decent length of time, and none at 
all will accomplish anything of permanent 
value, lacking the real missionary spirit, 
or, what is exactly the same thing, lacking 
the spirit of genuine religion. Religious- 
ness will not do at all, neither will mere 
intellectuality, important as that is. Noth- 
ing less than religion itself,—the very 
thing that made it impossible for Jesus to 
remain in Nazareth or Paul in Tarsus or 
Theodore Parker in West Roxbury or 
Starr King in Boston,—nothing less than 
that can now ever bear the message or 
propagate the principles of Christianity 
anywhere. 

Let me explain some of the conditions 
which face our missionaries in those Western 
towns and cities, In the first place the 
population is in constant flux. Our Western 
ministers preach to a procession, must deal 
with a constantly shifting population. In 
a very large proportion of the cities and 
towns of that Western country the people 
are there, not primarily—often not at all— 
to make homes for themselves, but to make 


_money. The unvarying criticism of the 


Chinese and Japanese is that they do not 
come here to live, but merely to accumulate 
money to be used in their own country. 
That criticism is just. But our own people 
are open to a criticism scarcely less severe. 
The Rocky Mountain country, with its rich 
soil, its vast mineral deposits, and its glorious 


~ climate and mountain scenery, is viewed 


almost universally, not as a means for the 
making of men, not even as a means for the 
making of homes, but solely as a chance to 
make money, a mere stepping-stone to the 
power or ease which money is supposed to 
command. 

Now that fact alone creates a moral and 
social atmosphere which must be taken into 
account by any man or body of men that 
proposes to do anything religiously in that 
region. There is no part of the country, 
Wall Street and the Stock Exchange not 
excepted, where the passion for money- 
making is so strong or so general. In one 
or two cities which I could name the habit 
of stock plunging or speculation has affected. 
classes of people who are utter strangers to 
it even in the great money centres of the East. 
As a result, materialism is in the saddle and 
determines very largely the opinions and 
customs and the whole moral and spiritual 
outlook of the people. 
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Again, it must be remembered that the 
cost of living, which has steadily risen all 
over the country during the past few years, 
is higher in that region than anywhere else, 
and, while common manual laborers (whose 
product bears no comparison in the scale of 
real and lasting values with that of those 
who can inspire men with moral ideals or 
arouse and deepen the sense of spiritual 
verities), while common manual laborers— 
miners, barbers, carpenters, and so on—are 
able, by their unions, to keep their wages 
somewhere within hailing distance of the 
ascending scale of prices of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter, the compensation paid our 
ministers with one or two exceptions does 
not keep pace at all with the increasing cost 
of living, to say nothing of other necessities 
of their calling. 

The prophet of religion never has had and 
probably never can have a commodity for 
sale that has any market value. There is 
no market and can be none which fixes the 
value of those forces which figure supremely 
in the higher unfolding of the personal or 
race life. Nowhere in those Western towns 
and cities are people governed in their con- 
tributions to churches by a sense of the pro- 
found moral and spiritual worth of the 
service rendered, but by exactly the same 
motives as govern their interest in the theatre 
or in some civic enterprise which appeals 
to their pride or emulation. And, when the 
spokesman of religion does not possess the 
qualities that make him a good competitor 
of the theatre, or that enable him to reach 
this selfish motive, it goes without saying 
that he must have the loyal backing of his 
fellow-believers all over the country until 
he can have time to arouse a sense of the 
supreme worth of his gospel. I am confi- 
dent that in saying this concerning that 
Western field, I am reflecting the sober judg- 
ment of Mr. Wilson and Dr. Crooker, as well 
as of the president of the Association; that 
is to say, the missionary problem of a pure 
religion, of the long perspective, is not a 
question of a day or a year, but of an un- 
ceasing campaign,—a problem of personality, 
of vision, of spiritual power. 

For this very reason, as well as for weightier 
ones, it must be apparent that these men 
cannot, consistently with self-respect, con- 
tinue their work unless they are motived by a 
genuine missionary spirit. More than that, 
it is perfectly idle to put a man in this field 
who is not enlisted by his own faith and 
passion for the long campaign. The sense 
of divine values and the possession of the 
vision of a seer and the message of a prophet 
are, it seems to me, the only salvation of 
a liberal minister in that field, perhaps in 
any field. Without these he surely will 
suffer moral deterioration. Merely to hold 
one’s job, mechanically to follow a beaten 
round, merely to gain the good will and re- 
tain the support of people whose brand of 
selfishness cannot be distinguished from that 
of men who reject all religion, does not de- 
scribe a man who may claim kinship to those 
prophets of religion whose words and lives 
quicken our pulses and fire our hearts gen- 
erations or centuries after they are dead. 
The ideal, the purpose, the task of our men 
in this Western country must be seen by them 
to be of supreme worth, else their occupa- 
tion must stimulate moral decay. We can 
no more trifle with spiritual laws than we 
can trifle with physical laws. It takes more 
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;sand, more soul, moral spiritual vitality to 
be a genuine minister of the larger faith 
than it does to be the servant of a dogma, 
even as it took more of all these qualities to 
be a Jesus than it did to be a Caiaphas. The 
kingdom of heaven may be taken by violence, 
but it can never be taken by craft. 

Again, in this great city of Boston the name 
Unitarian is at least not a term of reproach, 
neither is it a strange word to the mass of 
the people. Unitarianism here is a part of 
the yery warp and woof of all that is most 
enduring, most potent, most uplifting in 
your community life. Your greatest names 
in literature, in science, in philosophy, in 
education, in philanthropy, in statesmanship, 
in all sorts of reform are Unitarian names. 
But it’s a long distance from Boston to 
Butte or Boise, and no such meaning at- 
taches to the Unitarian name there as here. 
Indeed, that name means nothing at all, 
belongs to an unknown tongue, to the greater 
part of the population of the States which 
I have named. ‘The wife of a college presi- 
dent in my department asked me if we Uni- 
tarians were not some sort of lodge. She 
did not know that we had churches or were 
concerned in any vital way with religion. 
When a high school professor responded to 
my invitation to our services by saying that 
“his only interest in religion was an 
archeological study,” and that he ‘‘could not 
spare any time from his business or his pleasure 
for so useless a thing,’? one of the most 
ardent and earnest of the supporters of our 
church in that city said to me, ‘Why, we 
don’t care anything about religion.” An- 
other person—happily not a Unitarian— 
gave me the impression that Unitarianism 
meant to her the repudiation of every bur- 


densome moral or social obligation, the living 
of life from the motive of selfish caprice. 

In the West, therefore, we are met not 
only by prejudice, but by dense ignorance 
and disheartening indifference. And our 
task, as I conceive it, is not primarily to give 
historically accurate definitions of the word 
“Unitarian.”’ Rather is it our business, but 
the preaching of vital, personal relationship to 
a living God who means something in and 
for the world to-day, and by the organiza- 
tion of men and women for effective service 
to the cause of social righteousness, to prove 
that Unitarianism is only another name for 
vital, practical, effective religion. 

Again, one of the striking things in many 
western towns is the elegance of their church 
buildings. The large religious sects, par- 
ticularly the Methodist, through their church 
building societies, have shown all the shrewd- 
ness and strategy of commercialism, and 
their strength in those cities and towns is 
derived far more from their business policy 
than from the character of their preaching 
or the power of their religious ideas. For 
example, in the city of Boise the Methodist 
denomination has built a $65,000 church. 
Probably the larger part of that amount was 
contributed or collected in that city, and 
much of it from people having no interest 
whatever in the doctrines to be preached in 
that church, but merely from motives of 
civic pride or from emulation. But the 
Unitarian services in Boise are held in one 
of the most insignificant and unattractive 
halls I have seen, unsuited in every way for 
our work. Such a.condition is a handicap. 
We cannot reach people with our message 


unless they come where it is preached. It is 
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important, therefore, that our meeting- 
places shall be convenient and reasonably 
attractive. ‘ 

But in the long run it would be as absurd 
to say that the success of our work depends 
upon questions of architecture or music or 
any other details of material equipment, as 
to say that the work of Isaiah or Paul or 
Jesus depended mainly on such details. 
While useful accessories of church work 
should be provided, I am firmly convinced 
that in the task laid upon us as liberal Chris- 
tians by all our own best traditions, as well 
as by the moral necessities with which we 
are faced, we are in no sense competitors 
with any orthodox sect. Jam convinced that 
the opportunity and obligation of the liberal 
faith were never more clearly set forth than 
by Dr. Hale in a sermon preached before the 
Association many years ago. In substance, 
if I do not misrepresent him, he declared that 
the Unitarian body has no reason for being 
save to proclaim the kingdom of God on 
earth, to recognize it as here, to make known 
the fact to others, and to adjust ourselves 
to that fact. To discover in these new 
communities of the West the men and women 
of liberal ideas and to furnish them with 
congenial services of worship is no doubt 
a useful thing to do, as far as it goes. To 
leaven the thinking of young men and young 
women in our schools of higher education 
with liberal religious ideas is, no doubt, a 
valuable achievement. But neither the 
one nor the other rises to the dignity of a 
great religious task. ‘These purposes alone 
do not justify our existence, do not demon- 
strate our title to be called a religious body. 
Not for any such partial purpose as that 
has any genuine prophet of religion ever 
lived. Not from any such narrow motive 
has any religious movement ever sprung. 

There is out yonder in the West—indeed, 
everywhere—a field for religious endeavor 
occupied by no other religious body, un- 
noticed by any other as a body. No other 
body of religious people is frankly and con- 
fidently and earnestly saying that mankind 
itself is the seat of religious authority. No 
other body of religious people is seeing or 
saying that they who anywhere or in any 
way ate seeking for righteousness, groping 
for justice, demanding, however blindly, the 
exaltation of man and the subordination of 
things to man in all our social life, are su- 
premely the agents of religion and the proved 
children of God, that, wherever the sense 
of human brotherhood is felt or the seed of 
brotherhood is germinating, there exists the 
potencies of religion. In other words, I do 
not know of any religious body that is ear- 
nestly and persuasively pointing out these 
sacred and sure exhibitions of a divine life 
right here in the midst of our human society. 

In all my preaching as your field secretary 
I have assumed and affirmed that the sanc- 
tion of the Unitarian Church is to be found 
not at all in any apostolic succession or in 
the infallibility of any written word, but 
that, if it has a right to be, it belongs to the 
succession of the prophets, that it must 
find its justification in exactly the same way 
as the Hebrew prophets or any others found 
theirs,—in the divine witness of our own 
noblest ideals and in that immediate Word 
of God which is written with incomparably 
greater clearness on the capacities and needs 
of the human soul than it could be engraved 
on stone or inscribed on parchment 
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Among the widely circulated tracts of the 
Association is Emerson’s epoch-making Di- 
vinity School Address, easily the most notable 
in the list. When that address was deliv- 
ered at Cambridge, it was nowhere received 
with greater hostility, and its author was 
nowhere more unsparingly condemned than 
by those who then stood as the leaders and 
exponents of Unitarianism. That address 
was as really a condemnation of that day’s 
Unitarianism as it was of that day’s ortho- 
doxy. But no intelligent man who has read 
that address doubts that it was as really 
the utterance of a prophet as was the Sermon 
on the Mount. I cannot believe that the 
free publication and circulation of that ad- 
dress by us is merely a perfunctory matter, 
and that we are as ready to stone our prophets 
as our fathers were to stone theirs. Rather 
do I believe that this providentially small 
body, not merely of liberal religious thinkers, 
but of liberal religious believers, of men and 
women who believe with all their souls in 
the sacredness of man, of all men, in the 
immediate presence of God in our human 
life, manifest in all noble ideals and in all 
earnest struggle after justice or truth, that 
this body of believers is pledged to the prop- 
agation of the sort of faith that made 
Channing and Parker and Emerson,—nay, 
that made Isaiah and Paul and Jesus,—the 
prophets they were, and is still making other 
prophets for the larger need of to-day. 

The opportunity that summons us in that 
Western country isa missionary opportunity, 
the obligation that challenges us there is a 
missionary obligation. After all is said that 
any one might say concerning methods or 
equipment, the only really vital thing re- 
mains to be said. Infinitely more than any 
fund, however great, which can be raised, 
there is needed a profound missionary spirit. 
That spirit is the very breath of life. With- 
out it our churches or any churches languish 
and die, have a name to live, but are really 
unburied ecclesiastical corpses, infecting the 
atmosphere and disappointing the seeking 
souls of men. But, given the missionary 
spirit in a minister or a church, in a body of 
ministers or a group of churches, and there 
is absolutely nothing which they cannot do, 
nothing which they will not cheerfully 
attempt. 

We have no right to set any limits what- 
ever to our field or our'task. ‘There never 
yet breathed a missionary, a man _ of 
genuine religious faith, whose field did not 
include the world, the whole world of human 
interests and all classes and conditions of men, 
We shall find a small number of men and 
women in these Western States who are 
interested in rational views of theology, 
and a still smaller number who will attend 
services of so-called worship. But there 
is not in all that country any clamorous 
need or longing for either of these. But 
no man can live with open eyes and ears 
there or here or anywhere and not know 
that in all he sees and hears there is as 
insistent and pathetic a cry for moral and 
social and spiritual emancipation and ful- 
filment as that which transformed a Galilean 
peasant into the prophet of a soul-satisfying 
faith and turned a new leaf in the evolution 
of mankind. 

By every sacred tradition of our past, by 
the very fact of our prophetic lineage, 
attested by the lives and words of men who 
belong by the suffrage of all discerning souls 
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to the shining ranks of those who made the ~ 
Incarriation one perpetual, luminous reality, 
are we bound to perform a heroic part in the 
task of investing our tremendous modern 
materialism with a soul and of giving concrete 
fulfilment to that old prophecy of the time 
to come when the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. 


Meadville Theological School. 


The Shaw Lectures, though not a regular 
part of the Commencement exercises, yet 
are always a welcome addition. This year 
they were given by Prof. William W. Fenn, 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School, the 
general subject being “Paul.” The first 
lecture was held on Monday evening, June 
3, on “Paul, his Personality,” the next two 
on Tuesday morning, on ‘‘Paul’s conver- 
sion, Experience, and its Meaning” and 
“The Christology of Paul,’’ and the last one, 
Tuesday evening, on ‘“‘Paul’s View of Sal- 
vation.” 

On Wednesday morning was held the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
and readers of the Register will be pleased 
to know that two of our Unitarian ministers 
were elected trustees,—Rev. Frank L. Phalen, 
of Fairhaven, Mass., who was last year pres- 
ident of the Meadville Alumni Association, 
and Rev. William H. Fish, minister of the 
Meadville church. The addition of the 
latter will give one more working member 
to the local board, upon whom devolves 
much of the detail of the school manage- 
ment. In the afternoon came the customary 
delightful reception given by President and 
Mrs. Southworth. For three years it has 
been the hope of your present correspon- 
dent that he might see this social gathering 
held on the school campus, but the usual 
dreaded rain came with more than usual 
severity. In spite of the rain, however, 
there was a surprisingly good number present 
in the rooms of Hunnewell Hall, which had 
been simply but attractively decorated by 
some of the students. President and Mrs. 
Southworth were assisted in receiving by 
the four Seniors, Miss Elizabeth Ethel May- 
nard, Messrs. Louis Claus Dethlefs, George 
Browning Spurr, William Lathrop Meaker, 
From the outside 
world were present Rev. and Mrs. Paul R. 
Frothingham of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Spurr. 
of Winchester, Mass., and Mrs. Wells of 
Boston, while the out-of-town trustees were 
represented by Rev. George H. Badger of 
New York, Rev. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burg, and Rev. George Batchelor of Boston, 
and Gen. Henry S. Huidekoper of Phila- 
delphia. 

Wednesday evening a goodly audience 
gathered at the Independent Congregational 
Church, where one of our students, Mr. 
Walter Swisher, presided at the organ, and 
the service was conducted by President 
Southworth. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and it was a sermon good in every respect, 
and given close attention by the audience. 

In the same place the next morning were 
held the sixty-third anniversary exercises. 
The subjects of the essays were as follows: 
of Mr. Dethlefs, “Philip Melanchthon,” of 
Miss Maynard, ‘‘Luther’s Conception of 
Justification by Faith,” of Mr. Meaker, “The: 


_ ology and Religious Experience,” and of Mr. 
Spurr, “Authority in Religion.” As space 
does not permit the printing of the essays 
in full or in part, suffice it to say, in the 
language of one hearer, the essays were good 
and not too many in number, nor too long. 
The charge to the graduates was given by 
Rev. Mr. Batchelor, himself a graduate of 
the class of 1863. ‘The well-earned diplomas 
were presented by President Southworth, 
with a short but appropriate address. ‘This 
was followed by the singing of the hymn 
which has now been sung for four consecu- 
tive years, having been written for the class 
of 1904 by Prof. Henry H. Barber. 

Of the graduates, Mr. Meaker enters at 
once upon his pastorate at Dover, Mass., 
while Mr. Spurr becomes a Perkins Fellow 
this fall at the Harvard Divinity School. 
The two other graduates return to their homes 
for the summer. 

In conclusion friends of the faculty and 
graduates will be pleased to know that there 
is very strong prospect that the entire fac- 
ulty will attend the meeting in September of 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
in Boston. Wi.) Ce.Gs 


The MacDutffte School. 


The MacDuffie School of Springfield, 
Mass., held its annual graduation exercises 
in the Art Museum, on Monday afternoon, 
June 10. Many former students were present, 
as well as a large number of friends. The 
exercises were simple and brief, and had 
additional charm because of their simplicity. 
The school came into the hall, singing as a 
processional, ‘‘The Son of God goes forth to 
War,” the young voices being first heard in 
the distance. The eight graduates were the 
last to enter, and they and their ushers, 
with arms full of flowers, suggested a walking 
garden. The school sang twice during the 
exercises, the principal presented the di- 
plomas, Rev. Donald N. Alexander of Spring- 
‘field gave the prayer, and Rev. W. W. Fenn 
the address. Mr. Fenn’s subject was ‘‘The 
Ethics of Reading.” He said that the rapid 
multiplication of books makes _ selection 
necessary, and, where there is selection, there 
-must necessarily be a criterion of taste; and 
since reading inevitably affects character, 
the criterion must be ethical in nature. 
Books have been conscientiously divided 
into books of information and books of 
power. It is to the latter class that then 
ethical canon is more applicable, because 
of the more direct influence upon personality. 
One general ethical principal is, So act as 
to keep thine own self-respect. That is, 
whatever tends to make one less fine, sensi- 
tive, and responsive must be pronounced 
ethically wrong. In its application to read- 
ing the principle forbids the reading of books 
which react unfavorably upon the reader by 
enfeebling the will, inducing the mood of 
hopelessness, cynicism, and unfaith. Taken 
positively, the principle commands the use 
of such means as tend to liberal thought and 
generous motive. Not to read ennobling 
books is as ethically wrong as to read en- 
feebling books. With sure instinct human- 
ity has fastened upon the tonic books and 
given them literature permanence. Thus the 
theoretical principle finds confirmation in 
the unconscious practice of the race. 

Diplomas were awarded to the following: 
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Margaret Cole of Andover, Hilda Whitney 
Sara Campbell 
Evans of Augusta, Ga., Alice Frances Ficke 
of Davenport, Ia., Dorothea Gay of New 
York, Elsie Adelheid Koehler of Davenport, 
Ia., Eleanor McKee Morgan of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Mary Elmira Spink of Elmira, N.Y. 
Grace Beulah Bosworth of this city and 
Miss Evans were awarded certificates to 
Smith College, Miss Dickenson to Wellesley 
College, and Miss Gay one to Vassar College. 


Dickenson of Fitchburg, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Board of Direc- 


tors of the American Unitarian Association, 
for the present year, was held at 25 Beacon 


Street, Thursday, May 23, at 3 p.M., by ad- 


journment from the 14th. 

There were present Messrs. Carr, Eliot, 
Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Sharpe, South- 
worth, St. John, Williams, and Wright, and 
Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Winsor. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the present year were 
announced by him as follows: Finance, 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, Sharpe, 
and Williams; Publication, Messrs. Ames, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes; New England, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, 
Homer, Wright, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, 
Messrs. Carr, Forbes, Hutchinson, Morgan, 
and Southworth; Southern, Messrs. Carruth, 
Homer, Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. 
Winsor; Western, Messrs. Ames, Carruth, 
Sharpe, Southworth, and Williams; Rocky 
Mountain, Messrs. Carr, Carruth, Long, 
Murdock, and Mrs. Winsor; Pacific, Messrs. 
Ames, Frothingham, Murdock, Wright, and 
Mrs. Coolidge; Foreign, Messrs. Cornish, 
Long, Murdock, Southworth, and Mrs. 
Keyes; Education, Carruth, Frothingham, 
Homer, Sharpe, and Mrs. Winsor; Comity 
and Fellowship, Messrs. Forbes, Homer, 
Long, Morgan, and Mrs. Coolidge; New 
Americans, Messrs. Ames, Cornish, South- 
worth, Wright, and Mrs. Winsor; Execu- 
tive, Messrs. Carr, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Morgan, and Sharpe. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Williams as “the 
two other directors,’’ to serve with himself 
for the present year, as the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Church Building Loan Fund, 
as provided in Article XX! of the by- 
laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham 
as the “‘one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute with the president and treas- 
urer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

Upon nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev. George W. Stone, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, and Rev. William 
Thurston Brown; superintendent for the 
Middle States and Canada, Rev. George H. 
Badger; secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Relations, Rev. Charles W. Wendte; 
secretary of the Department of Comity and 
Fellowship, Rev. Lewis G., Wilson; publica- 
tion agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins; librarian, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 

The Committee on Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, on the subject of sal- 
aries for the year beginning May 1, 1907, as 
follows, which report it was voted to adopt, 
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thus appropriating the various amounts, as 
recommended :— 

From the Home Mission Budget, the 
salary of the president, $5,000; secretary, 
$3,200; assistant secretary, $1,800; treas- 
‘urer, $1,500; treasurer’s clerk, $1,200; from 
the Maintenance Budget, reception-room 
clerk, $800; stenographer, $600; library 
clerk, $192; from the Unitarian Building 
Account, janitor and engineer, $1,040 
shipper and messenger, $624; elevator boy, 
$364; from the Publication Department, 
publication agent, $1,300. 

The following vote reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee was adopted :— 


Voted, That the Finance Committee have full power to 
install electric lights in the Association’s Building, and 
make any further changes or improvements in the building 
which they deem necessary. 


Upon report of this committee the usual 
vote was passed, cancelling all appropria- 
tions for the past year which had not been 
called for, and the following votes were also 
adopted :— 


Voted, That $40 be appropriated for the International 
Council, the same having been donated for that purpose. 

Voted, To appropriate from the contribution of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburg, Pa., $60 for the expenses 
of music at the Northside Unitarian Church in Allegheny, 
Pa., and $100 for the Building Fund of the same church. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be 
and he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to assent to the allowance 
of the fifth account of the New England Trust Company 
as trustee under the will of Abram E. Cutter. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
‘American Unitarian Association to assent to the fourth 
account of the New England Trust Company as trustee 
under the will of John Sweetser. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to print 13,000 
copies of the Annual Report for 1906-07. 

Voted, To appropriate $5,500, at the discretion of the 
Publication Committee, for free tracts, bulletins, miscel- 
laneous printing, and other expenses of the Publication 
Department. 


The various home mission committees re- 
ported the following appropriations, which 
reports were adopted by the board, the 
period covered being for the year beginning 
May. 1, 1907:— 

New England: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ellsworth, Me., $300, at the discretion 
of the president; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Farmington, Me., at the discretion of 
the president, $250; to the Independent 
Congregational Society, Presque Isle, Me., 
at the discretion of the president, $250; to 
the Unitarian Church of Fort Fairfield, Me., 
at the discretion of the president, $300; to 
the Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me., $175; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Littleton, 
N.H., at the discretion of the president, $200; 
to Christ Church of Dorchester, at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass., $150; 
to Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., $100; 
to the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., $200; 
to the Liberal Christian Congregational So- 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass., $200; to the Church 
of the Unity, Randolph, Mass., $300; to the 
First Congregational Church, Rowe, Mass., 
$100; to the First Parish, Sandwich, Mass., 
$150; to the South Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Worcester, Mass., $250; to 
the Unitarian Church, Derby, Conn., at the 
discretion of the president, $600; to the 
Unitarian Society of New London, Conn., at 
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the discretion of the president, $400; in aid 
of summer work in New England, $250; for 
the salary of Rev. William Channing Brown, 
as field secretary in New England, $2,400; 
for the expenses of the Ministerial Union’s 
Committee on supply of pulpits, $500; for 
preaching stations in New England under 
direction of the field secretary, $800. 

Middle States: to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Albany, N.Y., at the discretion of 
president, $450; to the Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
$400; for work in Gouverneur, N.Y., at the 
discretion of the president, $300; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., 
$850; to the Reformed Christian Church, 
Trenton, N.Y., at the discretion of the pres- 
ident, $200; to the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Hackensack, N.J., $150; to the Uni- 
tarian Society of Passaic, N.J., $350; to the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Vineland, N.J., $125; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Erie, Pa., $300; to the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., #700; to the 
First Unitarian Church, Hamilton, Can., 
¢600; to the Church of Our T’ather, Ottawa, 
Can., $550; to Rev. Wayland L. Beers, 
for work in Newcastle, Pa., $500; to Rev. 
Thomas Clayton for work in Allegheny, Pa., 
$1,200; to Rev. Victor J. Gilpin, for work in 
London, Can., $800; for work at Chau- 
tauqua, at the discretion of the president, 
¢200; for work at Flushing, at the discre- 
tion of the president, $150; to Rev. H. 5. 
Baker, for work at South Brooklyn, at the 
discretion of the president, $400; to Rev. 
Clayton R. Bowen, at the discretion of the 
president, $300; to Rev. James G. Town- 
send for work at Warren, at the discretion 
of the president, $100; for work of Mead- 
ville students, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $250; to the Middle States Conference, 
for one-half salary of Rev. George H. Badger, 
the superintendent of the Middle States and 
Canada, $1,500. 

Southern States: to Rey. A. J. Coleman, 
for work at Jacksonville, Fla., at the discre- 
tion of the president, $800; to Rev. John L. 
Robinson, for work in Richmond, Va., at 
the discretion of the president, $1,000; to 
Rev. Walter C. Peirce, for work in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $750; to the minister at Birmingham, 
Ala., at the discretion of the president, $750; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex., 
at the discretion of the president, $200; to 
Rev. S.C. Davidson, at the discretion of the 
president, $300; for travel in the Southern 
department, $200. 

Western States: to Rev. Wayland L. 
Beers, Youngstown, Ohio, at the discretion 
of the president, $600; for work in Dayton, 
Ohio, at the discretion of the president, $500; 
for work in Salem, Ohio, at the discretion of 
the president, $500; to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., $800; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Moline, Ill., $200; 
to Rev. Reuben S. Barrow, Jackson, Mich., 
$500; to Rev. Merritt 5. Buckingham, Man- 
istee, Mich., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $600; to Rev. Hendrick Van Ommeren, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., $200; to Rev. A. Irvine 
Inness, Sherwood, Mich., $200; to Rev. 
Rett E. Olmstead, $800; to the Free Christian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., $400; to All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
$400; to the First Unitarian Society, Topeka, 
Kan., $400; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Wichita, Kan., $400; to the People’s Uni- 
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tarian Association, Ord, Neb., at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $300; for travelling 
expenses in the Western Department, $200. 

Rocky MountainjStates: to Rev John C. 
Mitchell, Boise, Ida., $600; to Rev. John 
Malick, Great Falls, Mont., $600; to Rev. 
Frank F. Eddy, Salt Lake City, Utah, $600; 
to Rev. William §S. Nichols, Pueblo, Col., 
$600; to Rey. William T. Brown, field sec- 
retary, $2,000; to Unity Church, Ft. Collins, 
Col., $500; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Helena, Mont., $100; for work in Ogden, 
Utah, at the discretion of the president, 
$1,000; for travel in the Rocky Mountain 
Department, $500. 

Pacific States: for the salary of Rev. 
George W. Stone as field secretary of the 
Pacific Coast, $3,000; to Rev. Oscar J. Nel- 
son for work at Everett, Wash., $500; to the 
minister at Bellingham, Wash., $400; to 
Rev. Paul S. Bandy, Salem, Ore., $450; for 
travel in the Pacific States, $150. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations pre- 
sented their report, and the following votes 
recommended by them were adopted :— 

Voted, That an appropriation of $3,000 be made, in 


aid of the Japan Unitarian Association, for the year be- 


ginning May 1, 1907, to include the income of the Hayward 
Fund. 


Voted, That an appropriation of $250 be made, in aid 
of the Unitarian cause in Hungary, through Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, for the year beginning May 1, 1907. 

Education: to the First Unitarian Society, 
Exeter, N.H., $350; to Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
Amherst, Mass., $200; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,000; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., $1,000; 
to the Unitarian Church, Champaign, IIL, 
$600, and an appropriation of $400 condi- 
tional; to the Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Kan., $600; to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., $400; for the minister at Iowa City, 
Ia., at the discretion of the president, $1,000; 
to the Unitarian Church, Palo Alto, Cal., at 
the discretion of the president, $1,000; for 
work in Brookings, $.D., at the discretion of 
the president, $1,200. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To appropriate the income of the Perkins Fellow- 
ship Fund for the year beginning May 1, as follows: $400 
to Mr. Benoy Mchan Schanovis, $200 to Mr. A. E. Krist- 
jassen. Both will study at Meadville, Mr. Schanovis 
representing the Brahmo-Somaj of India. 


New Americans: to Rev. Amandus H. 
Norman, at the discretion of the president, 
$800; to Rev. Hans A. Saether, at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $400; to Rev. Au- 
gust Dellgren, at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $500 ; to Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, 
at the discretion of the president, $1,000; 
to Rev. Johann P. Solmundsson, at the dis- 
cretion of the president, $600; to Rev. Hans 
Saether for summer work in North Dakota, 
at the discretion of the president, $100; to 
Mr. Leif Huseby, for summer work at Under- 
wood, Minn., at the discretion of the presi- 
dent, $100; to Mr. Gudmunder Arnason, at 
the discretion of the president, $100. 

Under suspension of the rules the follow- 
ing votes were adopted :— 


Voted, To make the following appropriations from the 
balance of the anonymous fund: $550 for the debt of the 
society in Madison, Wis., on condition that the society 
become self-supporting; $200 for the repair and painting 
of the church in Pomona, Cal., $400 for the Building Fund 
of the society in Elizabeth, N.J.; $50 for the repair of the 
church in Ridgewood, N.J.; $1,000 for work at McKees- 
port, Pa., and neighboring towns. 

Voted, To appropriate from the $150,000 fund $5,000 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Tvreasurer, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Francis H. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
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for the Building Fund of the society in Schenectady, N.Y., 
upon condition that the society build without debt, 
includes all special gifts for this object. 


Voted, To appropriate $117 toward the repairs of the 
church in Pittsfield, Mass. 


The secretary presented the following 
memorial from the directors of the Women’s 
National Alliance, which was referred to the 
Committee of Conferences:— 

“In the distribution of the large sum of 
money being raised for denominational pur- 
poses, the Executive Board of the National 
Alliance expresses the hope that the weak 
and struggling churches, whether among the 
old historic ones or the newer movements, 
shall receive due consideration.” | 

Adjourned. 


CuarLes E. St. Joun, Secretary, 


It having been understood by the direc- 
tors that the meeting of May 23 was to take 
the place of the one provided by the by-laws 
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of the board for the second Tuesday in June, 
and all business belonging to the June meet- 
ing, and requiring action before September, 
having been transacted on May 23, the meet- 
ing of June 11 was omitted. 

CHARLES E. Str. Joun, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Before Vacation. 

June is the month when many Sunday 
Schools are expecting a vacation. But, 
though some are not, what I have to say in 
general about the winter’s work will apply 
just the same; for families and ministers take 
vacations, even if a special Sunday School 
does not. 

A pleasant and proper thing to do would 
be for the parents to remember what has been 
done for their children, the past eight months, 
through the volunteer services of the teachers 
aud officers of the Sunday School. ‘There is 
more or less criticism of the work of the 
average Sunday-School teacher, specially 
from parents. But it is often a hasty com- 
meut. Those who meet these duties every 
Sunday act in a generous spirit and are under 
no personal obligations to take a class. 
When we consider how important has been 
the moulding influence of a devoted teacher, 
all of which was an offering, there ought to 
be a deep sense of appreciation in the homes. 
Let it be shown in some tangible way by 
letter or word of mouth. 

Why is it not a good idea for the minister 
to gather his teaching force about this time, 
and show in some happy fashion a spirit of 
gratitude for what his coworkers have done? 
Very frequently the working forces of Sun- 
day Schools feel alien to the church itself. 
They are often tolerated. No better rescue 
from such unjust condition of mind could be 
made than by some fraternal recognition 
from the minister, other than tokens of his 
usual personal friendship. A ‘‘recognition”’ 
meeting of this sort would go far to increase 
loyalty and impart good cheer. 

The habit of sending letters to the pupils 
during the summer, written by the teachers 
soon after the school closes, is excellent. 
It preserves the personal touch and convinces 
the members of the class that they are well 
remembered and cherished. Here is where 
a personality tells in any system that may 
be devised. The phases of friendship and 
leadership appear conspicuously in every 
Sunday School where success has been 
reached. Good machinery will help, but 
there must be a spirit within the wheels. 

It is wise to forecast next winter’s course 
of study before the school adjourns. This 
will give the teachers opportunity to outline 
readings and provide helps. In the confusion 
of reorganization, when autumn comes, this 
planning cannot be so well done. If it is the 
intention to have a more graded arrangement, 
there are several experiments which can be 
examined. Specimen pamphlets are in the 
possession of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. It does not follow that what is ad- 
mirable for one school would be the same for 
another. No special arrangement should 
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tion, Each school has its own traditions and 
peculiar circumstances. 

It may be old-fashioned, but I aim still a 
believer in a summer reunion for Sunday 
Schools where it can be carried out. We 
used to call these occasions picnics. In 
Worcester County two or three schools 
united, going to Walden Pond or some simi- 
lar spot. There we had a joyous time to- 
gether, a large number of parents accompany- 
ing the children and young people. When 
properly carried out, this is a genuinely 
fraternal affair, bringing all the elements to- 
gether, and making them realize that they 
have one purpose. 

If possible, have some review exercise in 
the Sunday School before the close. This 
may relate partly to the lessons learned, and 
also to the general conduct of affairs during 
school year. Such exercises seem to round 
out and bind in the year’s work. ‘They leave 
a good impression on the pupils, setting a seal, 
as it were, of thoughtful recognition. The 
moral effect is certainly good, as contrasted 
with the hasty, unfinished dismissal of a 
school after it has been working together 
so many months. If one or two individuals 
can say the right word, impressing the value 
of the Sunday School, such individuals should 
be asked to speak. 

Epwarp A. Hor‘Ton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] : 


What the Young People’s Union has 
meant to me. 


BY MR. WALTER P. EATON, 


A nian I know, bemoaning the tendencies 
of the present generation, declares that he 
is going to insert an advertisement in the 
papers: “Lost, the first person singular.” 
Gerald Stanley Lee has said something of 
the same sort. He affirms that it was the 
glory of Moses that, when Moses wanted 
to say, “‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘The 
Lord said unto Moses.’’ Well, without 
perhaps going quite so far as Moses, at least, 
the subject set for us to-night enables us 
four voices out of the past to go quite a way 
in pursuit of the pronoun I. Of course, 
that really pleases us. The first person 
singular has never actually been lost, any- 
how; it has merely been reluctantly put 
aside, as something we’ve been foolishly 
taught to be ashamed of. We bring it forth 
again to-night with your eminent sanction, 
even if you give us only ten minutes each to 
put it through its paces. 

Now ten minutes is a very short time to 
tell anything about so important a subject 
as one’s self. When I was made president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, I 
was a Senior in college, and the Union meant 
many things to me of an intimate, personal 
nature, which I would like to speak of; for I 
know there are those here to-night of the 
same age and enthusiasm and dreaming 
idealism I then represented. My hopes then 


be an echo of some other school, but should 


are their hopes now: my disappointments 
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I would like to talk to them of these things, 
if only to put myself back for the moment 
into those golden years, to be young again, 
which means just this, to be incapable of 
comprehending that a battle without victory 
is mostly the fate of us, as individuals or 
sects or societies; that just to fight on is our 
grim destiny and duty; that the tempta- 
tion to stop fighting can come with advancing 
years and can be yielded to by better men 
than we are. But that is not the cheerful 
side. Even ten minutes, perhaps, is too long 
to be mournful in. I will not speak of it. 

For the Young People’s Religious Union 
meant many other permanently cheerful 
things, and one above all it then meant, and 
imeans now, and should, I think, mean 
always,—it should mean first and foremost 
a band of young people’s societies in our 
churches organized to see to it that the first 
person singular—the more singular the 
better!—is not allowed to perish from the 
earth. It used to be my despair to find a 
union called ironically a young people’s 


Business: Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


New Building for College of Liberal Arts.— 
In the purchase of the extensive property formerly oc- 
cupied by the Harvard Medical School, Boston University 
has taken a step which marks a new era in the history of 
the institution. The new site on Boylston Street is one 
of the most prominent in the city, and is in the immediate 
vicinity of the Museum of Fine Arts, the Public Library, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The new building will provide facilities greatly in ad- 
vance of those which have hitherto been at the disposal of 
the University. The departments of science will have 
large and finely equipped laboratories. A new gymnasium 
with running track and swimming tank will prove a great 
attraction to the students. The library will have elegant 
and spacious quarters. An elevator will give ready access 
to all parts of the building. A large new chapel with pipe 
organ will furnish a suitable auditorium for all the or- 
dinary gatherings of the college. 

The work on the new building is steadily progressing, 
and the new quarters will be ready for occupancy at the 
beginning of the college year. The announcement of the 
coming removal to the new lecation has already served to 
bring the University into greater prominence. There are 
indications that the attendance during the next college year 
will be unusually large. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is 1 Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


MARY P. MOORE. 


Mrs. Mary P. Moore, widow of Rev. James B. Moore 
and daughter of the late Artemas B. Muzzey, D.D., closed 
her beautiful life at Newton, Mass., May 30, 1907. 

Her husband was for five years the earnest and brilliant 
young minister of the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, 
Mass., afterward occupying the pulpit of the Church of 
the Unity at Springfield, Mass., for a few months, the 
latter service ending his life-work. Sailing on a health- 
voyage to Europe in 1872, with the blessing of the Spring- 
field people, and their hope for his return to resume his 
most acceptable ministry with them, he had just landed at 
Southampton, England, when his precious life went out. 

Mrs. Moore was a woman beloved; a brave supporter 
of her husband in his ministry; fine by nature, and in later 
life doubly refined by years of suffering; her spiritual 
strength growing stronger and deeper in physical weak- 
ness; and with a gladness in life, friendship, and religious 
hope, which almost dissociate her from the common 
thought of death. Rarely has our Unitarian gospel had 
a more charming exemplification. S$... Be 


NDOVER, MASS.—Summer boarders wanted in a 
A private family. Quiet and healthful. Terms low. 
Address Mrs. Ralph P. Stevens, 76 Salem Street. 


1 7 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va, Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 


essentially be adapted to a particular situa-'and awakenings will, alas! be theirs also. | For facts, address EK. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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union, where the members were all under 
fourteen or over forty, where at the Sunday 
meeting a few sleepy hymns were droned at 
a tempo that must have made Mozart turn 
in his tomb, where somebody read a per- 
functory paper on Emerson, prepared from an 
encyclopedia of biography,—I would pause 
here, if there were time, to address yon bust 
of the great, wise man, asking him if he would 
honestly have done what he did had he known 
all the dust he was going to cast over Uni- 
tarian young people’s meetings, all the 
tedium, all the heaviness, and after this 
paper there was a long, painful pause, and 
then a little girl got up and lisped in a fright- 
ened voice a sweet sentiment from Tenny- 
son, and then another long, painful pause, 
followed at last by a cough from the leader 
and the glad release of the benediction. I 
ought in fairness to add that this programme 
was occasionally enlivened by a few well- 
chosen words spoken by the minister and 
listened to in polite silence. But, if this sort 
of a meeting was my sorrow, it was my de- 
light to find a union where the members 
forgot the hymns altogether in the ‘excite- 
ment of discussion, where everybody took 
_ part except the minister, where nobody 
was afraid to express an opinion, even if he 
didn’t have one. Perhaps you think I 
never really found such a union, but I did,— 
two of them, in fact. That way growth lies, 
and usefulness: that way men and women 
capable of thought and influence and leader- 
ship are developed. Religion, as the bulk 
of us understand it,—Unitarianism no less 
than the other sects,—is no longer throned 
on a height. It is down in the street and 
square and market-place fighting for its very 
existence in modern life. It must shift, 
adapt, refit itself: the sooner we who care for 
it realize that, the better. And that can only 
be done by the intelligent co-operation, of 
all its followers, laymen quite as much as 
leaders. Its ranks are no place for the men- 
tally shiftless, the unthinking, the ignorant, 
the conventional. Already they have done 
it far more harm than its enemies: they are 
its enemies. An intelligent, enthusiastic, 
and disputative young atheist is a better 
member for a young people’s society than a 
doctrinally, eminently proper, but mum, 
half-hearted, luke-warm believer that won’t 
lead a meeting when you ask him. I’m not 
at all sure that by the very fact of his lively 
interest in religious matters the atheist 
doesn’t show himself as the more religious 
man of the two. His is religion gone astray. 
The other’s is religion asleep. And it’s 
better to be awake than asleep, anyhow, 
even in Missouri! The Young People’s 
Religious Union meant to me, then, above 
all else, a breeding ground for debate on the 
great subjects of faith and conduct, a train- 
ing school for intelligent and enthusiastic 
Unitarians, a forum where young men and 
women were reared to leadership that they 
might make others see and believe, that they 
might go into the church as active timbers 
in the structure, not dead wood. ‘To make 
each union drop the cut-and-dried and ap- 
proximate this ideal was my dream. It 
still is. I do not ask that each union drop 
the chocolate and two steps as well, the social 
life which is the mainstay of so many of 
them, A delegate at the meeting this after- 
noon complained to me that with us cleanli- 
ness may be next to godliness, but Huyler’s 
is certainly next to holiness. Our young 
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people, she said, refuse to accept religion 
except on a saucer. But it would be foolish 
to throw over the wholesome and natural 
assistance of social intercourse in our unions. 
What I do ask is that there shall be over and 
above this social bond the bond of intellec- 
tual and spiritual truth-seeking, the bond of a 
common desire for added knowledge, for a 
working conception of where each one of us 
stands in the religious life of our times. 
Unless that bond also exists, a union, how- 
ever much chocolate it drinks and however 
much money it nets the church from dances, 
is, to me, a useless thing, a travesty, and, if 
that is the best we can do, we might as well 
stop working. ‘That is not the way spiritual 
life is fostered, that is not the way leaders 
are trained. Yet without such leaders 
trained up for our young people’s work our 
national society can never grow and spread 
as its destinies demand. We need trained 
workers, competent speakers, all the time. 
Every year some of our unions die for this 
very lack, unions that might be saved to 
usefulness and activity by the presence of a 
single leader or a few speakers from outside 
leaders that are lacking, speakers we cannot 
get. And without such enthusiastic and in- 
telligent Unitarians, somehow, somewhere 
developed, to-morrow in the church will be 
not much better than to-day. Therefore, 
dear Unions, one and all, to speak the speech 
of the dusty street, “It’s up to you!” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The King’s Chapel Summer Services begin 
Sunday, June 23, at 10.30A.m. Prof. George 
H. Palmer of Harvard College will preach. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will preach at the First Unitarian Church 
of Manchester-by-the-Sea, June 23, at 
eleven o’clock. 


Mr. Nathan W. Tupper has been admitted 
to fellowship by the Western States Commit- 
tee (June 10, 1907), and is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
William Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary 
A. Safford. 


There will be a meeting of the Minister’s 
Union in King’s Chapel, Monday, June 24, 
at half-past ten o’clock. The principal ad- 
dress will be given by Prof. William Henry 
Ryder, D.D., of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. All ministers, of every name, are fra- 
ternally invited. The public are also cor- 
dially welcome. 


Meetings. 


THE CHIcaGo ASsocIATR ALLIANCE.—The 
Chicago Associate Alliance held its sixth and 
annual meeting in the Unitarian church, 
at Geneva, on Thursday, June 6. Eighty- 
nine present. Mrs. Backus in chair. Meet- 
ing called to order at 11.45 A.M. Minutes of 
May meeting read and accepted, also the 
annual report of the secretary and the treas- 
urer’s annual report. A report from the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the meeting the committee from the Alliance 
attended on May 9 was given by Mrs, 
Delano, and a motion was made that the 
Associate Alliance recommend to the 
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branches to send delegates to this work. 
Miss Fry, chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange, sent a report telling of the active — 
work done during the year, with encourag- 
ing results, and of the unfailing interest 
shown in the work in Unity Church, also the 
generous financial support from the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. She urged other branches to 
take up this much needed service. 

Reports from the various branches were 
given, all showing a most successful year, 
both socially and financially. Sewing has 
been done for the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the consumptive patients in Cook 
County Hospital, the School Children’s Aid 
Society, and help given the sick. Lectures, 
dinners, sales, and other entertainments, 
have swelled the funds in the treasury of 
each branch. ‘The chairman of Nominating 
Committee presented her report, and the 
officers named were elected for the coming 
year. Mrs. Foote, director of the State of 
Illinois, having resigned, Mrs. Jarvis of Hins- 
dale was named to succeed her in this work. 
Mr. Brown, field agent of the Rocky Moun- 
tains District, was present and gave most 
interesting and encouraging reports of the 
Alliance work in Salt Lake City, Great Falls, 
Mont., Boise, and Fort Collins. This dis- 
trict is bright with promise. Greetings were 
sent to any Alliance that Mr. Brown works in 
in the West. Many visitors from outside 
churches were present, among them Mr. 
Spence of the People’s Liberal Church at 
Aurora and several representatives from 
his church. Mr. Spence expressed the hope 
that during the year the Alliance in the Au- 
rora church might see its way to join the 
Associate Alliance. Miss Murdock spoke of 
her meeting with the Associate Alliance in 
New York. A new church has been started 
in Elizabeth, N.J. The planting of new 
churches was a point strongly emphasized 
by her. This need we must ever keep in 
mind. Miss Buck of Kenosha referred to 
the recent conference in Detroit: a sense of 
fellowship and delight was the spirit of this 
meeting. She extended a cordial invita- 
tion to all to attend the dedication of the 
new church in Kenosha, on September 15. 
Mrs. Backus expressed her regret that Mr. 
Smith of Hinsdale was so soon to sever his 
connection with us, and called upon Mr. 
Smith, who expressed his pleasure of being 
in the fellowship, and saying that his de- 
parture from us was not easy. It was a 
privilege to have fellowship with us, and 
with great regret he said good-bye. Mrs. 
Backus, the retiring president, expressed her 
pleasure in serving us for the past two years. 
The women of Geneva delightfully enter- 
tained us, for which the Alliance, through 
the president, expressed great thanks. After 
a delicious luncheon, served by the Geneva 
Alliance, a social hour followed, and at 4 P.M., 
with many regrets, all departed for their 
homes, thus bringing to a close one of the 
most enjoyable meetings of the year. Emma 
C. Baker, Secretary. 


Churches. 

Butte, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Lewis J. Duncan: The congregation 
was surprised and greatly rejoiced with the 
news of the generous action of the American 
Unitarian Association in providing a home 
for its pastor and a place for its meetings. 
During the five years since the church was 
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organized here the struggle to keep it alive 


has fallen to a few faithful adherents under 
Mr. Duncan’s leadership. To receive such 
substantial recognition from the National 
Association gives new life and vigor to the so- 
ciety. There are some changes which must 
be made in the house before it will be quite 


ready for the church and Mr. Duncan’s 


family, but these will be provided for by our 
own people. It is hoped to open the year’s 
services in September with renewed hope and 
interest. To Mr. William ‘Thurston Brown, 
field secretary, the society owes sincere 
thanks for his effective representation of our 
needs and deserts, and all are very grateful 
that the National Association to which he 
appealed was so generous. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The First Church 
and the Spring Garden Church will be closed 
for the summer after Sunday, the 16th inst., 
which day will also mark the termination of 
the seven years’ service of Rev. James H. 
Ecob, D.D., as minister of the First Church, 
much to the regret of his many friends. 
The attendance at the church services has 
increased very considerably, especially dur- 
ing the last few years, and Dr. Ecob has 
exerted a powerful influence for good in this 
community. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The corner-stone of 
the new Church of the Messiah was laid with 
suitable ceremony on Sunday afternoon, 
June 2. The fine weather brought out a 
large crowd to the exercises, and the large 
platform built over the foundation of the 
church was not large enough to hold the 
people. The services were opened with the 
reading of the Scriptures by Rev. George R. 
Dodson, pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
and prayer by Rev. George R. Gebauer of 
Alton, Ill. J. L. Mauran, president of the 
board of trustees of the church, read the list 
of the contents of the box, which was placed 
in the corner-stone. Rev. John W. Day 
delivered an address. He was assured that, 
although the society would transfer to this 
temple the reverence associated with former 
temples, and that the same alfections and 
hallowing sentiments will gather around 
them, nevertheless the real, the permanent 
basis of the church is its faith, and not its 
habitation. 


Personal. 


Mrs Emily A. Fifield, secretary of the Na- 
tional Alliance, who has been at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital several weeks with 
neuritis, is slowly improving. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton, the popular 
chaplain of the senate of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed by the city government of 
Boston to deliver the Fourth of July oration 
in Faneuil Hall. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Through the summer Sunday morning 
services will be held regularly at King’s 
Chapel, beginning at 10.30. The following 
list of preachers is announced :— 

June 23, Prof. George H. Palmer, Harvard 
College; June 30, Prof. George F. Moore, 
D.D., of Harvard Divinity School; July 7, 
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Rev. W. W. Fenn, dean of Harvard Divinity 
School; July 14, Prof. James H. Ropes, D.D., 
Harvard Divinity School; July 21, Dr. Will- 
iam Everett; July 28, Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams; August 4, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley; August 11, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen; August 18, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; August 25, Rev. George Batchelor, 
editor of Christian Register; September 1, 
Prof. Francis A. Christie of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; September 8, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., president of American Uni- 
tarian Association; September 15, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, dean of Harvard Divinity 
School; September 22, Rev. C. J. Street of 
Sheffield, England; September 29, Rev. 
John Hunter, D.D., pastor of Trinity Con- 
gregational Church of Glasgow, Scotland, 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings will begin on 
July 7. An admirable programme has been 


prepared, with subjects and speakers repre- | 


senting the best thought of men and women 
who have appeared at former meetings, to- 
gether with new speakers, to whom audiences 
always listen gladly. 

The subject of the morning meetings will 
be ‘“‘What we may know about Jesus,” and 
the various addresses will be given as follows: 
“The Sources of our Knowledge,” by Rev. J.T. 
Sunderland; ‘‘The Place and the Time,” by 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity; ‘‘The Actual Life,” by Charles F. Dole, 
D.D.; ‘‘The Essence of the Teaching,” by 
Prof. F. A. Christie; ‘‘The Aftermath of 
Tradition,” by Rev. Clayton R. Bowen; 
and ‘‘The Modern Significance of Jesus,” 
by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. The evening 
meetings will include an illustrated lecture 
on ‘Neighborhood Work in a Black Belt 
Country,” by Rey. Pitt Dillingham, lectures 
by Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mr. Joseph C. 
Lincoln, and Rev. S. M. Crothers, a Celia 
Thaxter evening, with readings by Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham, and the usual concert 
by members of the quartet. The Sunday 
sermons will be given by Rev. John H. 
Holmes, Rev. Albert Lazenby, and Rev. 
A. R. Hussey; and other religious services 
will be conducted by Rev. R. F. Leavens, 
Rey. F. R. Sturdevant, and others. 


Old South Pilgrimage to Hingham. 


The twelfth annual pilgrimage of the Old 
South Historical Society will be to Quincy 
and Hingham on Saturday, June 29, 1907. 
The plans include visits to three notable 
houses in ‘Old Braintree,” a trolley ride 
along the highway winding through Old 
Spain and other villages of Weymouth, and 
a pleasant afternoon among the historical 
associations of Hingham. ‘The return will 
be by steamer up Boston Harbor, ‘The So- 
ciety invites all interested to join in the 
Hingham pilgrimage, and especially the 
teachers, students, and others who have at- 
tended so regularly in previous years. All 
are asked to interest themselves in the story 
of Quincy and of Hingham, and to be pre- 
pared for a profitable day. 

The excursion of June 29 will be in special 
cars attached to the train from Boston, leav- 
ing the South Terminal Station on Track 21 
at 8.27°A. Meee 
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Tickets for the entire trip at $2, covering 
all fares, admissions, and luncheon, may be 
had only at the Old South Meeting-house, 
Washington and Milk Streets, Boston. ‘To 
perfect arrangements it is necessary that 
they be bought early, and those unsold will 
be withdrawn from public sale not later 
than 5 P.M. the day before the trip. Unused 
tickets will be redeemed by the pilgrimage 
committee at $1.50 (fifty cents being de- 
ducted for cost of luncheon) if presented at 
the Old South Meeting-house within five 
days. In case rain compels postponement 
of the pilgrimage to Monday, July 1, they 
may be redeemed at full cost up to that day. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Pilgrim- 
age Committee, Old South¥Meeting-house, 
Boston, - 


Ministers in Boston. 


At the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, as a convenience to the public, a list 
is now being prepared, giving the address of 
those ministers of all religious denominations 
who expect to be in Boston, or near by, 
during the summer months of July and Au- 
gust, and to September 15, or any portion 
of that time. Clergymen of all denomina- 
tions are invited to mail a postal card, giving 
their addresses for any portion of the above 
time, if to be in Boston or vicinity, to William 
H. Baldwin, president, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston. ‘This list may be consulted by the 
public every day from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. at 
the rooms of the Union. 


___ Educational 
The Misses Allen wat-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROGTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and _business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
ing. ddress Dr. le . TE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University | 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Individual 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, ‘Che Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 


Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street. 


Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 
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Pleasantrics. 


A Perplexed Caller.—Mrs. Mulligan: “Do 
yez feel better this morning, Mrs. O’Toole?’ 
Mrs. O’Toole: ‘‘I do, an’ then again I don’t.” 
Mrs. Mulligan: ‘‘Thot’s bad, fur its harrud 
to know whether to say oim sorry or glad.”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


The Ilissus is a small Greek river with a 
great name. The story is told that the 
late President Felton of Harvard declared 
that on his first reaching Athens he made 
his way to the banks of the Ilissus, stooped 
down, and drank it all up. 


Two Views.—He: ‘‘Mrs. Brown is a 
remarkably candid woman.’’ She: ‘Why 
do you think so?” He: ‘She admits that 
her “baby is not as pretty as ours,’”’ She: 


“I call that insincerity, A woman who 
could bring herself to say anything like 
that is not to be trusted.’”’—Puck, 


“People talk about the weather because 
they don’t like to think,” remarked the man 
who makes a study of conversation. “Not 
in this climate,’ answered the contradictory 


person. ‘‘You’ve got to keep your mind on 
it here. The weather’s liable to change 
while you’re talking about it.’”—Washington 
Star. 


A critic, discoursing on styles, has lately 
given a specimen taken from one of Miss 
Corelli’s books. The gospel says, ‘“‘ Pilate 
took water, and washed his hands.”’ Miss 
Corelli expands it: ‘Slowly lowering his 
hands, he dipped them into the shining 
bowl, rinsing them over and over again in 
the clear, cold element which sparkled in its 
polished receptacle like an opal against the 
fire.’—The Coming Day. 


A song with the title, ‘“There’s a Sigh in 
the Heart,’ was sent by a young man to 
his sweetheart; but the paper fell into the 
hands of the girl’s father,—a very unsenti- 
mental physician,—who exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
wretched, unscientific rubbish is this? Who- 
ever heard of such a case?”’ He wrote on 
the outside: ‘Mistaken diagnosis: no sigh 
in the heart possible. Sighs relate almost 
entirely to the lungs and diaphragm!’?— 
American, 


Dr. Eaton, a former president of Madison 
University, was beloved by the students, 
and his good opinion courted above all things. 
One Commencement Day, the student who 
had delivered the valedictory approached the 
doctor, and timidly asked him what he 
thought of the effort. ‘The doctor looked 
at him a moment, and then said slowly, 
““AWdward, if you would pluck a few feathers 
from the wings of your imagination, and 
stick them in the tail of your judgment, 
you would make better speeches,’’—Ex- 
change. 


-Travel, which adds charm to the conversa- 
tion of an agreeable person, sometimes 
renders a bore more tiresome than ever, 
“And there I stood, Aunt Susan,’’ said Miss 
Porter’s long-winded nephew, who had been 
droning on about his summer in Switzerland 
for some hours since the old lady’s eyes 
began to droop,—‘‘and there I stood, Aunt 
Susan, with the abyss yawning in front of 
me.” ‘William,’ said Aunt Susan, speak- 
ing as one who has long kept silence, ‘‘was 
that abyss a-yawning before you got there, 
or did it begin afterward?” 
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Importers of 
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SIE WASHINGTON ST | 
|CORNER-WEST:ST| 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 .esscecessseseseeeeees  $40,702,691.55 
LTABTEUDDES 70 succes scutes cosoeeecates 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F.'STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


. EL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


H OOK- 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Homelike Hotels 


Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes | And on Shores of 


$4 to $10 a Week Lake Champlain 


_‘‘Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to roo points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c. stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 


In Vermont 


daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


FOR 


rent KINGSTON, MASS. 


Country house, ten rooms and bath, fully furnished, 
stable detached, for summer; beautifully located near 
Plymouth Bay ; five minutes to steam and electric cars. 
For particulars inquire of Mrs. B. P. BARSTOW, 68 
Grand View Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 
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and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxtora 
Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. . 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


a a RE Se ae ani 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. _ Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL.D.. Springfield, Visitor, For information, address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
he ENOTES a OEE ae ISBT AMS 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
ROYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master ; 


eee 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 


AT MANU-. 
ACTURERS 
PRICES... 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON St. BOSTON. 


aR 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, — 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 


t 


